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BY LAURA J. ARTER. 

NovemBer 12th.—How bleak and cold the 
day is. The fire is dying out on the hearth, 
and I am shivering. The clock struck four 
awhile ago. I wonder if they are married yet. 
I should like to know if he will kiss her, and 
look into her eyes, as he used to in mine. She 
will look regal in her queenly robes and dia- 
monds. The dress I bought for my wedding 
day was a plain white muslin. I wonder if 
she is beautiful! He used to call me beautiful; 
but I must forget that now. I must forget 
him, too; it would be wrong to love Aer hus- 
band. I should not have liked her to love him 
had he been mine. I wonder why I keep 
reading his letter over and over again, when 
every word is branded on my heart! He says 
Iam such a tender blossom, he should have 
feared to transplant me to his city home—that 
I was too frail to withstand the rude jostling of 
the cold world—as if, after losing him, I could 
not endure all things. Then, to go on speaking 
of the hours we have spent together; of the 


beautiful visions we have woven, when every 


word went like a burning arrow through my 


heart. As if I could ever forget them !—as if< 


it were not torture enough, without having 
him recall the glimpse of happiness he has 
placed forever beyond my reach. 
to forgive him—he knows his word is even yet 
my law; and he says I must forget him, too !— 
that will be hardest of all. 

I wonder if he remembers that this was to 
have been our wedding day! Oh, Robert! 
that was the cruelest blow of all—to go on so 
tenderly, telling me she would be your wife 
to-day, when you knew all the golden hopes 
Thad garnered up for our future !—when you 
knew how often you had held me to your 
heart in your caressing way, calling me your 
little Laura, and telling me how glad you 


He asks me< 


should be when this hour came, because it 

would make me your wife. But she came, and 

Cyou forgot me. Oh, Robert !—was it right ?— 
was it well? 

He sent me back the long braid of hair I 

There! 
how it crisps and burns in the fire! And here 
is the little curl of his; I must burn that too. 
It is not mine now. How it winds around my 
finger! But I must kiss it, and let it go. 
Nothing is left but ashes ! 

I wish I could weep. Tears would surely 
thaw my frozen soul. There is some one dead 
down at the village—I hear the bell tolling. 
It must be sweet to go to sleep, and never 
wake up again, save in Heaven. If I should 
die, I wonder where they would bury me? 
Robert would surely grieve for me then. But 
he told me I must not grieve for Aim, and I 
shall not—oh, no! that would be very wrong, 
for he belongs to Aer now. 

How pityingly they all look at me—even the 
mocking-bird he gave me, comes up to the sides 
‘of its golden-barred cage, and looks wistfully 

dinto my face, with its earnest, human-like 

eyes. Poor birdie! We are nothing now!— 
she is life, and hope, and song, to him. This 
is his ring. I oughtn’t to wear it; yet, it 
surely will not harm to wear it just this one 
>day more. I remember when he gave it to 
me—how, in the sinful joy of my heart, I 
thought nothing on earth or in Heaven could 
part us. I wonder if she, with all her wealth 
and splendor, will love him as I did? I hope 
so, for I could not bear to think he should 

‘be unhappy. What fearful shadows creep 

through the room. It seems as if there is a 
fiery serpent drawing its poisonous coils tighter 
and tighter around my heart. How cold my 
hands are. The room is growing dark—it is 
almost night. 

Fesrvary Ist.—They tell me I have been 
é nigh tinto ‘the valley and shadow of death.” 


(57) 


gave him—what use can it be to me? 
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I wish they had let me die. I have nothing to 
live for now—life is a barren desert to me, with 
no green oasis rising in its burning sands. How 
thin and white my hands are! 


not stay on my finger now. It is just as well, 
d y & d 


perhaps, and I shall seal it up, and send it back > good, too. How can | bear to give himup?! | 


tohim. There! I did not think I should be so 


weak, yet Lam crying. He will not know the 


drop on the paper round it was a tear. These 


are his letters—I shall send them, too. But it 
surely will not be wrong to keep his flowers— 
| must have something, 

It is all finished now—I have nothing more 
todo but to begin a new life—a life without 


hope or aim. Oh, Robert! if I am reckless 


or my heart will break. 


and sinful, you have made me so. To-morrow 
is Sunday. I shall goto hear the new minis- 
ter. I wonder if I shall be better after hearing 
him ? 

Fesrvary 2d.—I went to chureh to-day. 
My heart was full of rebellion; my soul was 
clothed in darkness, because my idol had been 
taken from me and given to another. I bowed 
my head down on the pew, and sat forgetful 
of every thing around me. A clear, solomn 
voice broke the stillness. ‘Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal.” I felt as if the words 
were spoken to me, 80 deeply they filled my 
heart. I raised my head, and saw a pair of 
calm, clear eyes, fixed almost reproachfully on 
me. Then he went on slowly, every word that 
dropped from his lips falling on my wounded 
heart like balm. How eloquent he grew, in 
his very earnestness. 

I came home half soothed, yet with a re- 
proaching conscience. I felt so restless all 
evening through. I grew tired of the house; 
tired of myself; tired of everything; I thought 
of my mother’s Bible at last. It was strange 
too, for I never turn to it for comfort; yet as I 
ypened it this evening, and read page after 
page, a sweet peace settled down on my soul. 
I shall pray to-night for her too, his wife. I 
oan forgive her now, for robbing me of him. 

Furrnvuary 15th.—The new minister called 
to see me to-day. His name is Edward Thorn- 
ton. He is sociable and pleasant in his man- 
ners, and I think I shall learn to like him very 
much. Perhaps he may lead my parching 
feet by the side of cool waters, and show me 


at the end of the long stretch of life, a haven < 
of rest. I might hope for peace if I could only ‘ 


forget you—Robert, Robert, dearest, best be- 
loved. 


Maron 18th.—Father is dead. How hushed ‘ 


and still the house is. Could not this bitte 


cup at least have been spared to me? Wha 


- have I done to deserve so much wretchedness! 


His ring willSTo think my noble father must lie cold and 


dead in the church-yard to-night. He was 


cannot say ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 

He called me to his bedside when he was 
dying, and taking my hand in both of 
dear ones, talked to me cheerfully of th 
coming change ‘Be a good girl to your poor 
old mother, Laura 
has left now You will be her only comfo 


Recollect you are all sh 


I know how much there is in your own life 
grieve and dis rage you, my dear child; t 
bear up bravely, and try in cheering yo 


mother, to find peace yourself. You must no 


sit down helplessly after I am gone—you are 
young yet, and God never gave you a strong 
mind, or heart and soul, to throw idly awa: 
My dear daughter, in all trials and afflictions 
look to heaven for aid, and you will always 
receive it. He d me then for the las 
time, and bet hour had gone he ba 
entered the un 
How my m 
abandonment of grief, over the cold fon 
heeding nothing, knowing nothing, but 1 
the loving husband, the indulgentg£ather, ha 
We were roused fr 
of Mr 


beautiful land. 
d L hung, in the w 


left us, never to return 
our paroxysm of grief, by the voice « 
Thornton. Gently, consolingly, he led us « 
realize the beautiful change that had com 
over our dear one—solemnly he knelt and 
prayed for the dead, and for the sorrowing 
widow and orphan. From that hour till the 
last sad rites were performed, Mr. Thornt 
was our comforter and adviser. 

My poor mother is more resigned than I ar 
her Christian spirit recognizes and bows before 
the divine will. How my weary heart longs 
this moment, for the narrow bed my father 
rests in. Everything tells me of our loss; the 
silent rooms, the vacant chair; even bird 
sits in the corners of his cage, scarcely whis 
tling the whole day. My eyes gush over wit! 
tears as I see my mother's pale face, look 
whiter still in her black clothes. Yet I mus 
live, and live cheerfully for her sake. 

May 8d.—How fresh and beautiful is the 
morning. How pure and sweet the air. The 
flowers are drooping heavily with raindrops 
the orchard is white and pink with blossoms, 
and noisy with birds. I have been down ¥ 
the meadow gathering wild flowers to-day. |i 


‘is the first time I have been there since Rober 


was with me. I sat down on the clover by the 
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ypook-side, where we used to sit together, and 
thought of him. I wonder if it was wrong? 
vet | could not help it. 
happy, and if he ever thinks of me now? 


Life is so dreary without him; yet I try to be 


1 wonder if he is very 


happy and good. I planted some roses on 
poor dead father’s grave to-day. I feel hap- 
pier ever since. Somehow I like to know there 
are flowers blooming over him, and that the 


birds sit on the slab at his head and sing. If 


1 were dead I should want my grave to look 
cheerfal. 

May 6th.—Mr. Thornton comes to see us 
juite often. He has pointed out to me many 
ways in which I can be useful and do good to 
I shall try to look on life 


as less of a burden hereafter. God is very 


those around me. 
goodto me. I shall commence to-morrow my 
self-appointed tasks—to nurse the sick, and 
supply the wants of the poor. I shall have 
less time then to brood over my sorrows. 

December 25th.—Christmas again. This 
time last year I was unconscious. Oh! Robert, 
time has but lightly healed the wound. How 
[loved you; how blindly | worshipped every 
word and movement. It was but right that I 
should be punished, 
my hope. 

I met Aer once since then. 


You were my heaven— 


How scornfully 
How haughtly she swept 
I felt all my old pride 


she looked on me. 
ler rich robes past me. 
rise up then; she was the destroyer of my 
happiness and love; and for a moment I felt as 
if | should like to see her lying dead at my 
feet. Thank God! it was only a moment. She 
was his wife—Robert’s dearly loved wife; and 
as such her life was precious to him. 

Mr. Thornton was with me. He saw and 
understood all the wild struggles going on 
within me. His own lips were white with 
tympathy. He said tenderly: 

“Let us go in, Laura, the night air is too 
chilly for you.” 

How kind he was; how delicate in his very 
pity. He knew the pang that shot through 
my heart at the sight of that proud, beautiful 
face. 

But why am I writing this? I should be 
cheerful, for it is Christmas. I am happier 
'o day than I have been for a long time. 1 
have a pretty present for mother, made with 
my own hands, so that she may prize it all the 
more highly. For Mr. Thornton, I have em- 
roidered a neat, dark dressing gown; just 
wch an one as I know he will like. I trust 
that my life, since dear father died, has not 
eeen entirely useless. 

Vou, Xvi. —6 


you loved, Laura? 
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rn 
December 30th.—How strange and sad it is. 


Dead to the world now, and 
It is so 


Robert is dead. 
to her, as.he has been so long to me. 
hard to give him up—so hard to know that not 
even as her husband, shall I ever gaze on the 
dear, beautiful face again. He sent for me to 
How thankful I should 
be, that even so much of joy was granted to me. 
His lady wife, with their little boy, had quitted 


come and see him die. 


the room when he turned to talk to me. 

How sweet it was, even at that late hour, to 
know that in spite of his pride, 1 had never 
been forgotten. I did not shed a tear when he 
died. J had buried him a year before. I 
tried to comfort her—his proud, loving wife. 
My heart was wrung with compassion for her. 
She loved him. I had feared she did not. 
She was a true, good wife to him, whatever 
else her faults may have been. 

It is all over now, and Robert—my beauti- 
ful Robert, is nothing but dust. I can say 
now, ‘* Father, thy will be done.” 

Ocroper 8th.—It is almost a year now, since 
Robert died. 


once since then. 


I have never seen his wife but 
She is not haughty to me 
now. She let me hold her little boy—Ais boy, 
The little fellow looked 
wonderingly into my eyes, as I clasped him 
passionately to my heart, and kissed the white 


in my arms awhile. 


brow so much like the one now mouldering in. 


the dust. I gave him back to his mother at 
last, with an inward prayer for them both. 

Ocroper 15th.—The leaves rustle down to 
the ground like bright winged birds to-day. 
The wild grape vine running over the arbor in 
the garden, is rich with purple grapes. Mr 
Thornton came in this evening, with some blue 
and crimson flowers he had found in the 
woods, and with a little basket full of my 
favorite nuts. How good he is to me. I 
wonder why he is silent so much of late? I 
wonder if he is angry with me? I hope not 
I could scarcely live without his friendship 
now. His life must be very lonely—he has 
neither father, mother, sister or brother. 

I have been reading Jane Eyre to-day. I do 
not think there can be any harm in reading so 
good a book as that, I was telling Mr. Thorn- 
ton about it this evening. I think there were 
tears in his eyes when I told him of poor 
Rochester, lonely and blind. Then as I told 
him how Jane Eyre came to him in his help- 
lessness, giving him her young life and all the 
wealth of her heart, he turned to me, with his 
voice almost eager— 

‘Would you be such a comforter to the man 
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‘I don’t know, Mr. Thornton; but I believe 
that so long as the soul was not deformed, I 
should care but little for the outward appear- 
1 said, 
up and walked hurriedly across the 


ance 
He got 
ym to the window; came back to where I 
nd, and said good night, holding my hand 
It 


so calm and 


looking in my face all the while. was 


for him. He is usually 


} 


er 17th.—Mr. Thornton came into the 
lor where I was sitting this evening, and 


down on the sofa beside me. Then he 


nt on, in his strange, tender way, telling me 
oar | 
till 


hope was to make me his wife. Edward 


was to him. How lonely his life 


n he saw me; how his greatest 


It is strange, and yet l 
lt was with 
n brotherly tenderness, that he led 
of the light. A 


ver’s hand would not have trembled on my 


’ 
mn loves me! 


ave known it long ago. 


out darkness into the 
\ brother's eye would not have bright- 
he sight of my face. It 


but I 
then. I 


Pp 


not pre- 


was all ain 


when he told me; was 


to answer him wonder what 


my heart leap up with a glad throb as 


Was 


’ 


<l my lips at parting? it love? 
uld be cheerless without him I know, 

I wonder why I felt like throwing 
s around his neck, and telling him to 
was pity 


9 Perhans it 


th me always? 


was gratitude. 


loneliness; perhaps it 
1 to bid him hope lest it should be. 
often prayed for him before, but never 
hall do to-night. 

yer 18th.—What an eventful day it has 
o go riding 
in a carriage with him this morning. I could 
His face looked so pal . |} 
It was 
few moments before I was ready. He 
I felt like taking the 


een Mr. Thornton came for me t 


not refuse him. lis 


large and sorrowful. but 


eyes so 
lifted 
me mm 80 carefully. 
warm hand and covering it with kisses. 

We 


were almost 


lrive was a long and pleasant one 


1d nearly reached home, and 


site the great pile of stones at the bend 


road, 


ed at 


when the spirited horse became 


something and plunged and 


reared the carriage, and 


tearing himself away, 
In attempting to save me, Mr. Thornton was 


madly, upsetting 


thrown on the rough stones, and for a long 
I thought he was dead. How I wondered 
had never known 


loved him. I wiped the blood from 


time 
ther hat I 
hy I 


before, how 


1@ 
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white face, and chafed the cold hands, 
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He moved at last, but seemed ages to m 


before he opened his ¢ Llow carefully | 


laid the dear, aching head on my bosom. Hoy 


yes 


I kissed his lips again and again, calling hiy 
endearing names, and thanking God that he 
was spared to me. He smiled mournfully and 
tenderly as he looked into my face, 

ifraid I shall have 
to test My leg is 


broken in several places, and I shall probably 


‘*My poor Laura, | am 


your love to the utmost. 


be a cripple for life. This deep cut on my 


forehead, must be followed by a scar as last 


ing as life itself 
and love 


My tears of pity fell upon hir 


How I felt 
deep affection for 


more and! re, every moment, my 


It was a long t re help came, but it 


did come at last lward—7 Edward 


was brought to my « home. The physicians 


say he will alway » a cripple ; but how 


thankful I am that 


" 


How happy | 


rse. 


am that he is ree and care for 


mine to love me and to | 
June 10th H 
How lovely life seems 


Ww len is the sunshin 


»> me The little brow 


honeysuckles chirp so sweet! 


birds out in the 
f the wood-lark, 


n 


and the clear, rich 
of music. Even 


were full of joy 


the very air with waves 


lances flutters in 


pet mocking-bird 
cage, as if his little heart 
wonder if he knows | happy I am? 
I had not thought, ree 

t now I revel in bl 
lave it nshine. Oh! 


heart to-day, I find 


years ago, I cot 


ever be joyful again ; 
as the flowers Edward 
Thornton, looking 
you there as its br treasure. 


His 


his dear vole 


To-morrow he w my husband. 


strong arm is around now: 
on my ear; his b eyes looking into 


tokens I know that the 


again with me 


mine. By these sweet 


long night has end nee 
it is morning. 

~27ecoeer 
pe ple 


s how to keep cool and 


Tue greatest difficu which most 
encounter in argument 
collected. But if 


use of all argument, which 


we only consider fairly the 
is to elicit truth, 
how absurd it appears to lose one’s temper in 
discussion! The interests of men are so varied, 
their modes of obtaining knowledge so diversi- 
fied, that it is quite impossible to find all think 
alike; and when any man feels ineensed with 
another for differing in opinion, let him only 
reflect that the opposite party has at least 
equal right to be vexed with him for his dif- 


ference of opinion, 
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Half Bours in the Library. 


RY J, STARR HOLLOWAY. 

Dating from within the book-encircled room, 
it is pleasant to think how far hence one may 
travel simply in the society of those mute speakers 
on the shelves. Net aclime of the earth, not 
a period ef time, but may be visited or reached 
at will from the stores of the library, and that 
too in the genial seciety ef cempanions, clever, 
constant, and communicable, three qualifica- 
tions in a travelling escort not to be measured 
with any ethers. Leigh Hunt regarded his 
hooks not merely for the imaginative pleasures 
they afforded him, but .for their very com- 
panionship. “I delight to be in contact with 
them,” he says. To us the fancy has always 
been a delightful one, that to all who take 
them into their intimacy they assume a sert of 

‘tual bodily presence, revealing in their 
stores ef learning and wisdom, their pictures 
{ places and people, and their chronological 
arrangement of events, the living interest and 
reality of old, tried friends. 

It is not possible to be forever staying at 
home. Whether “fer fortune, fer fame, for 
nowledge, for pleasure, er for nothing at all 
hut the pure leve of wandering,’’ the tempta- 
ion is continually coming to one and another 
to launch out upon the untried and unknown. 





These fits, like many ethers, find their easiest 
and cheapest realization in the treasures of the 
brary. Africa, Asia, and the Islands of the 
Sea become visible within the magic circle, 
and there is no limit to the places to which we 
may be brought by the slow, slow walk from 
shelf to shelf. We may, indeed, be content that 
Livingstone, and Barth, and Burton, should 
bear us away to Africa, that Africa which, as 
Pliny once said, is forever bringing forth some 
new thing, and which is as liberal of her 
hounties at the preseut day as in the time of 
the great matural historian. In spite of the 
natural antipathy that attaches to the race, the 
home of the black is a central peint of interest 
'o the civilized world. The indefatigable 
missionary labors ef Livingstone, resulting not 
merely in ‘the triumphant introduction of the 
gospel into the country, but the important 
discovery of the wonderful uses to which the 
soil can be put, first directed popular attention 
to the mew opening there, and stimulated in- 
quiry into the truths he declared. The narra- 
‘ve of his labers,* placed side by side with 


oe 
“MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND Resrancnes rn South AFRICA, 
ee, By David Livingstone, LL. D.. D.C. L. With 
,vrtrait, Maps, and Iilustrations. 1 vol., octavo. New 
tork, Harper & Brothers, 
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the no less important story told by Burton,* 
puts us into possession of more real knowledge 
of the country than had been disclosed by all 
previous travellers, The former leads us 
through South Africa, and the latter takes us 
into the Lake Regions of the interior, while 
Barth’s more voluminous record, to complete 
the chain, guides us through the whole North 
part of the continent. With the united records 
of these three travellers, we may traverse the 
entire length and breadth of Pliny’s wonderful 
continent of novelties. 

Simply taken as the straightforward story 
of an energetic man, Dr. Livingstone’s book is 
a remarkable one, but not otherwise: “and it 
is to the credit of this generation,” says Black- 
wood’s Magazine, “which loves ‘style’ so 
much, and is so greatly influenced by literary 
graces, that a work so entirely devoid of both 
should, nevertheless, have attained so re- 
markable a popularity. When a man has 
really something to tell us, we are content that 
he should tell it in his own way. It is a large 
testimonial to the good sense of the age, which, 
after all, cannot be so superficial as people 
call it. Dr. Livingstone has a report to make, 
of travels and an enterprise quite wonderful, 
and, we presume, almost unparalleled. He says, 
with evident truth, that he would rather un- 
dertake his journey over again than write his 
account of it; and, accordingly, no one at- 
tempts to judge him en a ground which he 
does not attempt to take. He is not a literary 
man, nor a dilettanti. He holds the pen in a 
teil-hardened hand, which has been more 
familiar with axe and gun than with the dainty 
implements of civilized life. What he has to 
tell us of, is an unknown and undeveloped 
continent, the fourth quarter of the world; a 
country hitherto shut up and barred by un- 
healthy coasts and untracked deserts; a great, 
savage, impenetrable waste, where the great 
old lords of the forest still exist and reign. 
The soil has disclosed to him new wonders, 
plans of a new and glorious commerce have 
been made clear to his mind; and thus has he 
worked, and is still working, with the noble 
consciousness that he is adding power and 
wealth to his own country, while he is carry- 


ing salvation to another.’ Such a story 
could not fail to win our hearts, silence de- 
preciatory criticism, and encourage our hopes 
in the early evangelization of this darkened 
corner of the earth. 


*Tur Lake Reorons or Centran Arnica. A Picture of 


Exploration, By Richard F. Burton. 1 vol., octavo 
With numerous Illustrations, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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prominent place which Africa has in, Lake, and the lower and eastern portion of the 
world’s notice at present gives additional? immense unexplored centre of intertropi: 


st also to Mr. Burton’s entertaining’ Africa. Until 1858 this Lake and region were 





me, By means of this narrative, in con-¢ unknown to the whites: even Dr, Livingston 
ion with Livingstone’s, public curiosity @ confounded the Tanganyika Lake with the 
be rewarded in a long succession of un- Nyanza, far to the North-east of this grea 
ted facts and developments, changing‘ central sea. Th hapters in Mr. Burton’s 
views of a continent whose future share in< narrative referri 118 important episode in 
destiny of the world is as yet only indeti- exploration the first view of the Lake, 
y imagined, It has been so fashionable> gradual ascent ong the coast, the astonis 
nk contemptuously of the black races and < ment of the natiy at the first spectacle of 
eir country, that the facts here disclosed,: white man, t) ctures of the * bazaar 
ting the claims of Africa to respect and> where, mid a « f shouts and gereams 
come upon us like a new revelation.* tom-toms and ul defying deseript 
great continent can no longer be ro-< and mobbed by a swarm of black beings wh 
led an insignificant corner of the world, > eyes seemed to start from their head with s 
savage condition, and insulated position» prise—a mass standing and squat 
ve prevented its uses in creation from being < negroes buying and ing, offering and chaf 
pected until now, but the new light let in> ering, with a hul heard for miles, with the 
it by recent discovery, proves that its. accompaniment of an occasional spear or dag 
ion cannot endure much longer, and that. ger thrust, endin not unfrequently in a 
centuries of isolation and darkness are skirmishing fact these chapters, 
1umbered, folding the tu ummation ot the exy ré 
rhe opening incident in Mr. Burton's volume, object in hi ! are espeeially viv 
relating the departure from Zanzibar, illus-> picturesque 
tes the author's style, and the graphic ease Here is a pi fs cle on fire 
L spirit with which he plunges at once into **The land in the higher levels was alre 
his recital: drying up, the vegetation had changed 


At noon, on the 16th of June, 1857, the green to yellow, and the strips of grassy 


vette Artemise, after the usual expe nditure - tree-clad rock. buttressing the left bank of the 


gunpowder, which must in Eastern lands‘ river, afforded the { magnificent spectacles 


unce every momentous event, from the< of conflagrat eet of flame beginning 


of a prince to the departure of a bishop, > with the size of a spark. overspread the bi 


slowly gliding out of Zanzibar harbor, afforded ‘ side, advancing on the wings of the wind, W 
1 farewell glance at the white-washed the roaring, rushing sound of many hosts 
es and houses of the Arabs, the cadjan-> where the grass lay th 


k, shooting huge forky 


the cocoa-grown coasts, and the ruddy > tongues high in the dark air, where tall 
triped with long lines of clove On-° trees, the patriarchs of the forest, yielded t 
she stole before a freshening breeze, the lives to the blast. em ildering and darkening 
breath of the Indian Ocean, under aSas if about to be quenched where the} 
iat poured a flood of sparkling light over< afforded scanty fuc then flickering, blazi 
azure depths, and the bi ght green shallows up, and soaring again, till, topping the brow 
yund, between the ‘ Elfin Isles’ of Kumbeni, ‘ the hill, the she« vecame a thin line of fir 
with its tall trees, and Chumbi, tufted with¢ and gradually vanished from the view, leaving 
lense thickets, till the white sand-strip mingled 5 its refleetion upon the cauopy of lurid 
th the blue ocean, the gleaming line of< studded with sparks and bits of live braize, 
f red cliff and scaur dropped into the? which marked its descent on the other side of 
water's edge, the Iand faded from emerald to‘ the buttress 
wn, and from brown to hazy purple, the Of recent works which add ta our knowledge 
of the trees seemed first to stand out of,> of this interesting land, one of the most vali- 
to swim upon the wave, and as evening, able and important is the missionary mavratite 
renest of tropical evenings, closed in? of Dr, Krapt Dr. Krapf was iate missionary 
sky, earth, and sea, a cloud-like ridge, in the service of the Chureh Missionary Sociely 
y discernible from our quarter, was all? -——— 


hat remained of Zanzibar.’’ * TRAVELS, s axp Missronary Laponrs In East 
ern Africa, ring » Elghteen years Resident 
4 t There. By Rey. Dr. J. Lewis K rapf. 1 volume, crows 
westward and northward to the Tanganyika getayo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields 


rhe route of the exploring party extended 
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nv 
Mf the in Eastern and Equatorial Africa, and for the 
pica long period of eighteen years labored earnestly 
were for the advancement of geographical science, 
stone and the spread of the. gospel among the tribes 
| the which he visited. Zealous and watchful, the 
great one ruling idea gave direction to all his labors, 
ton 3 te preach the word of Life to the miserable 
de in multitudes who were ignorant of it. With his 


» the Bible in his hand, he felt that the interests of 





mishi- humanity and religion were of infinitely more 
of the secount than the mere inquisitions of scientific 
ars, knowledge. ‘* Geographical science and Natu- 
eams, ril History may and do benefit largely by 
ption, the missionary’s discoveries; but this enter- 
whose prise was not undertaken for the benefit of 
h sur- either.” The mission of Dr. Krapf was but the 
AULing fulfilment of the dream and prayer of his 
chaf youth. Hence we read of his tramps through 
uh the forests and tropical swamps, his discoveries of 
dag new lands, his investigations amid the great, 
in a fresh world of nature around him—its animals, 
8, UB: its insects, its trees, its rivers—with a feeling 
sin of secondary interest only, turning as he 
vivid, turned, to the more ennobling pursuit in view, 

those details which tell us of the mighty work 

of evangelization, how it prospered in his 
ready hands, how amid the most disheartening dis- 
| Irgin couragements he persevered in proclaiming 
iy and the blessed truths of the sacred word, remem- 
of the lering the divine promise of the casting of the 


tacies bread upon the waters. Many interesting in- 


unning cidents of the noble work are unfolded in his 
¢ hill- narrative. And interspersed through all, are 
|, With details of personal adventure by forest and 


hosts food, and pictures of landscape and scenery 


forky which are truly captivating. 

re tall Turning our eyes away from this inter- 
i their esting young continent, we behold, by the 
anIng, light of history, a grand and mighty pageant 
e rock moving upward through Time, from the past 
Hazing the present. The process now culminating 
wow of n Africa is but a fruit of the seed planted 
of fire, in another land by Christ and his Apostles, 
caving the seed of which we, and every other enlight- 
smoke, ened nation in the world are the common 
braze, 


Flarers. In our own day of ense and enjoy- 











side of ment how rarely do we turn to the brilliant, 
the 


chievemente of those who propagated this re- 


le 


NM toil-stained page, which chronicles 
wledge 


t value nof ours, and early fought the battles of 
Ne cross?’ The history of Christianity is the 
tandest theme which can employ the human 
ongue, 


yrative 
jonary 
dociely But especially absorbing are its 


Le arliest records, Born amid every discourage- 
n Ease Y/ 


siden? 
crows 


ent, and cradied in darkness, cruelty, and 
iperstition, the slow but unerring progress of 
he gospel of Christ, revealing beneath its 
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vy 


outer surface a real current of formidableness 
and strength, can hardly fail to impress the 
thoughtful mind with a feeling of awe and de- 
light. To men like Hume or Gibbon, with narrow 
or perverted understandings, the rise of Christi- 
anity was but the excuse for a new catalogue 
of human crimes and ambitions, fed by ‘ fear- 
ful conflicts between antagonistic creeds and 
hostile institutions—the merciless cruelty of 
the orthodox conqueror, the excruciating tor- 
ments of the heretical victim 
of the 


boundless inhumanity.” 


the extirpation 
consecration of a 
Alas! the dark 
and ghastly coloring with which it is thus 


human tenderness, 


in 
viewed, it is not hard to trace the influence of 
the old prompting— Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ?” 

But to others, the history of those who early 
distinguished themselves in the extension of 
the principles of our beloved faith, is attended 
Not- 

the 


name of religion, even in the dreariest and most 


with reflections of a brighter coloring. 


withstanding the crimes perpetrated in 


gloomy periods of Christian history, “ there 
always has been,” as Dean Milman has said, 
‘‘an under-current of humble, Christian good 
ness, flowing on, ‘without observation,’ the 
light of which we can discern but by faint and 
transitory glimpses.’’ Proclaiming, then as 
now, peace and good-will to men, our blessed 
gospel, ‘‘in the midst of endless fluctuations, 
perhaps in consequence of them, has at no 
time, and scarcely in any place, failed of effect- 


It 


has ever been the instrument of conveying 


ing some good, and uprooting some evil. 


incalculable blessings, and of checking the 
It 


kept alive the very principles of justice and 


inroads of ignorance and barbarism. has 
morality, in ages when the wickedness of man 
seemed destined to extinguish them. Its in- 
fluence has mitigated the horrors of warfare, 
and allayed the feuds, when feuds and warfare 
were the paramount o¢cupations of life. It has 
modified, where it could not change; it has 
alleviated the bitterness of the yoke, where it 


It 


fronted dangers the most opposite, contingen- 


could not remove the burden has con- 
cies the most varied; has exhibited the image 
of calm majesty, of mild and serene greatness, 
while all beside it seemed plunging into a 
chaos of anarchy and violence.” 

Peculiar powers of mind and scholarship are 
clearly necessary to the historian who would 
trace the grand procession of events following 
rapidly in the development of early Chris- 
tianity. Fortunately, we have this historian, 
with all the varied qualifications necessary ; 
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and the treasures of no age can bring before 
us a more splendid chronicle of a glorious suc- 
cession of events, than Dean Milman’s History 


of Latin Christianity.* Full, thorough, accu- 


rate, impartial, and entirely reliable, this§ 
remarkable work reviews the whole history of 
Christian labor and triumph during a period of 


fifteen centuries and upwards. The life-long 
studies of Dean Milman—he has now passed 


the allotted three score years and ten—were 


entirely auxiliary to the preparation of this) 


elaborate work. Most of the former produc- 
tions of his pen, as ** The Character and Con- 
if the Apostles, Considered as an Evidence 
hristianity,”’ Bampton Lectures, for 1827 ; 
istory of the Jews,” 1829; Notes on Gib- 
yn’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
); ** History of Christianity, from the Birth 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
man Empire,” 1840; with dramatie poems, 


general subject, 


reviews upon the same ¢ 


ate the course of preparation by which he 
becoming disciplined by his studies in 

try, art, and profane and ecclesiastical 
ils, for the masterly workmanship displayed 

is vast historical canvas. Says the Edin- 

rh Review, whose lengthened and elaborate 

‘le on the work under notice is but a type 

uny that we have seen in leading quarters— 
writer of our time could delineate the 

ral phases of Christian history with greater 
brilliancy and animation, or with sounder 
yment, and more solid learning. That 
ment of ecclesiastical power and influence, 

h was an object of scorn and aversion to 
bbon, and of comparative indifference to 
lam, has now, for the first time, by any 
glish Protestant writer, been restored to its 
true position as the vital centre of medizval 


ety, civilization, history, and art. The 


ibject of this history is professedly confined ¢ 


to that of Latin Christianity ; but, as the reli- 
s history of man invelves in fact his whole 
history, so that of Latin Christianity is vir- 
tually the history of Christianity throughout 
e world. The essential distinction, however, 
ween the religious developments of the 
and West, Dean Milman has seized with 

ppy originality, and drawn out with the 
itest force and clearness.” These differ- 

s between the two great branches of 
istendom, constitute one of the most re- 


kable episodes in history. Dean Milman 


History oF Latin Caristianiry; Incinding that of 
Popes, to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Henry 

Milman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul's. Eight vol- 
es, crown cctavo. New York: Sheldon & Co, 


has grasped their difficulties with the subtle 
skill and discernment, revealing, 
never before been revealed, the secrets 
the principles of the whole diversity. 
“Mighty indeed,” says the Edinburgh ro 
viewer before quoted, ‘is the array of names 
memorable and familiar, which, in the histo) 
of Latin Christianity, must pass before , 
Among the champions of monasticism, Je 
and Gregory, Benedict and Bernard, and | 
Damiani, Dominic and Francis, in the strife f 
sacerdotal pre-eminence; the representati 
of Charlemagne humbled before the bowed 
drooping form of Hildebrand; and the mag: 
ficent Frederick LL, urging a seareely effec 
warfare against Pope, who had, as fa 
avers, beheld a hundred winters: the haug 
Philip Augustus, and the dastardly Jol 
England, the kings of Arragon and Nay 
trembling at the behests of Innocent II! 
or resisting in vain the material and 
ritual weapons of papal warfare; Sim 
Montfort, and Raymond, of Toulouse, T! 
4 Becket, and Stephen Langton, Frederick Ba 
barossa, and Conrad, the last of the li 
Hohenstaufen, John Huss, and his betray 
the Emperor Sigismund, Philip the Fair, a 
his victim, Du Molay, the last Grand Mastgr 
the Templars, Berengar and Abelard, Petrare), 
Rienzi, Dante—names great for their successes 
or their misfortunes—for their sanctity or 
crimes—names illustrious in the annals 
scholastic theology, of science, and art 
poetry and inting—names celebrated 


achievements alike gigantic and useless, 
works of beneficence, deserving endless grati- 
tude—all, in their several times and _ place 
pass across the historic scene, each with be 
several associations, grouped amidst those 


whom they toiled and suffered—whom 


protected or tormented, and to whom | 


were a blessing or a curse. 

As illustrations of dramatic vividness, 3 
clear, straight-forward earnestness of ! 
ration, we cannot omit naming Dean Milt 
account of the infancy and gradual grow! 
Christianity in the Eternal City; the pers 
cutions of Nero, and succeeding emperors; “ 
establishment of Latin Christianity in Af 
the conversion of the Teutonic races; 
scenes of tumult and terror, amidst which ro 
the world-famed orator Chrysostom ; the nev 
theocracy identified wit] Augustine, Jeroint, 
and Ambrose ;: the deliverance of Rome, unit! 
Leo the Great, from the Huns of Attila, u 


mortalized by Raphael in the legend of “ 


> Christian protectors of the Eternal city; 
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legislation of Justinian; the ambitious designs 
of Hildebrand ; the establishment of the inqui- 
sition; the preaching of Peter, the Hermit, 
and the institution of the Crusades; the 
orders of monks and knights templars, of the 
Franciscans, Benedictines, Fraticelli, etc.; the 
terrible insurrection at Palermo, known by the 
darkly famous name of the Sicilian Vespers; 
the bitter tyranny of Charles of Anjou; the 
celebrated wager of battle between Charles and 
Peter of Arragon; the interdict of Innocent, 
and the humiliation of Philip Augustus ; the de- 
yastations of the Black Death, by which fearful 
plague one-third of the whole human family 
was destroyed ; the sad episode of recantation, 
in the life of Galileo, and the dawning of the 
teformation. 

The potent hierarchy, of which these events, 
and thousands of others, more or less familiar, 
were but the incidental outgrowths, is a subject 
which, with the investigation, the enthusiasm, 
and keen, careful analysis given to it by Dean 
Milman, ean never fail to excite the liveliest in- 
terest in the Christian reader, Grandly impos- 
ing indeed is the long array marshalled before 
us of heroes of the battle field, of the council, 
the cross, and the cloister; of long lines of 
kings and bishops; of hermits and monks; of 
the Fathers of the Church, and Fathers of the 
Desert and mountain fastnesses—men who 
conquered and ruled, or hazarded and lost— 
who overturned, and built up again by the 
withority of the seeptre and mitre, the cowl 
ud the crown. With such treasures then 
is this of Dean Milman’s, the library indeed 
becomes a place of solid enjoyment, where one 
may shut himself away, and live over again 
the mighty lives of those who have gone before, 
as did that glorious old Gascon, Montaigne, in 
his Round Tower. 


Eo - — 


The Burial. 


BY LILIAS M——. 


When the golden sunbeams fell, 
Slanting far, o’er hill and dell, 

And rieh clouds, of crimson hue, 
Veiled the western tint of blue; 
When each tiny eup of flower 
Folded lay in grove and bower, 
Fragrance, keeping till the morning, 
Wooed rich sweetacss for its dawning ; 
When the song-bird’s vesper note 
On the soft air seemed to float, 

And the rivulet hushed its song, 
Gliding mossy banks along. 
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Such the time, and such the hour, 
Such the scene, whose gentle power, 
Soften’d to a holy sadness, 

Hearts by grief half wrung to madness. 
Calm we stood, though quiet, there 
Was our darling baby fair; 
Snow-drops ’mid his soft curls rest, 
tose-huds white lie on his breast, 

And the tiny fingers clasp 

Purest lilies in their graep. 

Darling baby! still a smile 

Wreathes thy sweet lip all the while; 
Ah, it must be quiet sleep 

Wraps thee, while we o’er thee weep ! 

Though thy soft, dark eyes are hid 

By the waxen, brown-fringed lid, 

Glad will be thy bright awaking 

When the morning sunlight’s breaking; 

But, alas! we shail not see; 

Angel-arms will circle thee! 


Now the mossy turf we break, 
Cradle soft for thee to make; 
Darling! sweet will be thy rest, 
Where no grief or care molest. 
List! the streamlet flowing nigh, 
Murmurs thy low lullaby; 

Sweetest flowers their « dors fling, 
Wild-bird notes all softly ring, 
And the shadowy, rustling tree, 
Bendeth down caressingly ; 

Yet, though lovely things are near, 
Can we leave our darling here ? 
Yes, dear baby—fare thee well! 
Angel harp-notes round thee swell; 
Though within our hearts ‘tis night, 
Round thee beams the Veavenly Light! 





The Mist. 


BY NINA H——. 


The mist, like a filmy mantle, 
Envelopes the landscape far; 

I have watched it falling and rising, 
On the gold of the sunset bar. 


Tree, and mountain, and river, 
Lapse into dusk away ; 

One crimson cirelet is left to mark 
The grave ot the sunken day. 


Thue, when the filmy windings 
Of the river mist are seen, 

Wrapping the fairest landscape, 
For aye in their deathly screen, 


May the eye of faith look calmly 
From the shadows through which we go, 
To the light of the living brightness 
Which cireles the void below! 


Bipprrorb, Marye, May, 1861. 
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Mothing but Monev. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Mrs. Harte was a woman of superior mind, 
Her husband, a lawyer 


he 


to an eminent position at the bar, and 


cultivation, 


; some 


isiderable promise, died just as was 


left without an income. In order to 


herself, she taught for a few years; 
finding, in this occupation, anything 
and ac 


il, she gave up her scholars, 


ted the place of housekeeper in Mr. Guy's 
Her position there, proved very far 
ing agreeable, and she was simply 
for an opportunity to change, when 
the death « 
de 


her 
be 


ve incidents attendant on 


her and she 


\ 


an 


altered purpose, 


d to remain. 


ind that 


rich man was in 


was a lvantage not t 


0 
thrown aside—an advantage which she 
st the woman to accept. 
Harte was as thoroughly selfish in her 
uality of mind, as Mr. Guy was in his; 
He 
when it presented itself, with the 
of but she 
ught stealthily, gaining her ends by almost 


vre subtle and cruel. bore down 
Ion, 
conscious 


hand power ; 


and revealing them 
accomplishe lL Both 
had 
ted 


own sake; she 


intrusions, 


hnapparent 


when loved money ; 
in 
ambition. He 
for the 


Pride 


love of money its foundation 


hers on 
for 


power, position, and influence. 


while res 


red money its 


ed with her; avarice with him. 


While it was not her intention to leave the 


use of Mr. Guy, she managed to give him 
he im 


opportunity to make a change. Most cunningly 


pression that she only waited for ar 


1 she bend, at times, the brief passages of 
mversation which passed between them, so as 
ouch that memorable death scene, and always 

» hint of overshadowing peril that sent a 

f fear to the heart of Adam Guy, and 

him more distinctly conseious that he 
tally in her power. She was a kind of 
in his house; yet, on no account, would 
have that terror removed. 
idds 


ight, at any time, put even his life in jeopardy. 


A secret lay 
nin her bosom, the revelation ,f which 


Sh must, 


therefore, be conciliated, and kept 


in friendly contact. There was safety in her 


friendship; but disaster in her enmity. 

And so, as Mrs. Harte gradually assumed a 
ling position in Mr, Guy’s family, Mr. 
Guy receded and left the way clear, taking her 


contr 
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side in all contests with the older childre 


and compelling their acquiescence to her ruk 
Only a few months were needed, under ¢ 
new order of things 
of the 
were cone erned, he ha | gained sensibly by tl 
death of For 


had been so indifferent 


it so far as his home-comfor 


fact, ths 


his wife a year or two, Ly 


towards him, that s} 


neglected many perso ui attentions; and lef 


him to care for himse But now, a womar 


thought and a woman's hand were becomi: 


more and more in all things of 


wardrobe, and home arrangeme: 


that 


children were k juiet when he was 


the house, and 1! on was 


constar 


falling on his ears ilf aside and 


hushed yoice,—* n't do so; it will an 
of similar lm port 


Mrs 


your father, 
lt 


conciliate 


Harte 


the oldest | vy, 


was in stri 


or b im, 


qual] 


her will—and y unsuccess! 


with the sharp-temper clear-seeing Lydia 


Her usurpation prerogative it 


be for got 


tasted of 


family, was an offence neithe 


rhe ad 


and could not relinqu 


to 


nor forgiven pow 


sion. He was, thers a rebel in heart, ar 


on all suitable rebel in a 


But, 


Op] unities, a 


he put himse antagonism to one 


in blindness, 


Ly 


her ill-mature and waywardness, had loved ht 


against whom he strove 


power in every struggle lia, who, with 


mother, could not bear to have a stranger take 


her place in the household. She was a girl of 
and 


one into the eharacter of 


saw deeper than an\ 
Mrs. Harte; or, 

had a truer impression 
John had a 


character 
nsualist and a spend 


quick perception, 


speak more accurately, 
and 


wi 


of her designs. 


he ‘ cl 
Mrs. Harte, by 


Ww eaker side 
thrift—and occasional indu! 
r will. 

felt, daily, that Mrs 


gences, won him over 
Adam and Lydia 


Harte was gaining stre! 


Wii 
th, united their forces 
and inaugurated an 
her every 


in a league against her, 
They 


movement, interpreting to each other her words 


undying warfare watched 


and actions to suit themselves, and putting a’! 
manner of obstructions in her way. But, i 
every move she thwarted them without 4 
seeming effort, turning, often, their machina- 
tions to their own discomfiture, and leading 
them, by a few well directed questions, to 40 
to their father. 5° 


things went on, the antagonism between Mrs 


exposure of themselves 


Harte and Adam and Lydia, gaining strength 
all the while, but taking on no appearance 6! 


make Mr, Guy awar 


touched him per ! lly. The younger 


indi accept submis 
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anger, dislike, or stern resistance on the part 
of theformer. She was always cold, calm, dig- 
nified, and to the eyes of Mr. Guy, in the right. 
After the lapse of a year, Mrs. Harte’s posi- 
tion was 80 Well assured in her own mind, that 
she began to act with less caution, Up to this 
period, she received only the wages of a house- 
keeper, according to the original contract, 
It 
arrangement—to 
nearer the full her 
had dwelt with covetous longings. Mr. Guy 
seemed too well satisfied to let things move on 


was time to have 


get 


eyes 


twelve dollars a month. 


sme new and better 


coffers on which 


as they were going. She was administering 


all his affairs with order and economy, and 
home was more comfortable than it had been 
to him for years. Why should he desire a 
he re- 
Not 


Patient waiting was at an end; 


change? For twelve dollars a month, 
ceived a liberal service, and was satisfied. 
« Mrs. Harte. 
for she saw no sign of any new order of things 
in the family. 

It was now that an incident occurred that 


immediate action. One day, 


the 


roused her to 
while walking 
advance, the familiar form of Mr. Guy, in 
company with a lady. Even her calm pulse 
What did this mean ? 


in street, she saw, in 


leaped, Who was this 
Her dress was elegant, and she walked 
Mrs. Harte checked 
her pace, and lingered a little way behind 
They appeared to be in familiar con- 
For the 


distance of nearly two squares, Mrs. Harte kept 


lady ? 
with a self-conscious air. 


them. 
versation, as if well acquainted. 


them in close observation; then they stopped 
atthe corner of a street, and after talking a 
At Mr. 
Guy bowed with considerable formality, and 
with the air of one who evidently sought to 


few moments, separated. parting, 


make a good impression. 

The lady, who turned off from the main 
street, glanced back, two or three times, before 
Mr. Guy was out of sight. 

“Who is that?” came audibly from the 
lips of Mrs. Harte, as she stood still, like one 
who felt a sudden shock. Then pressing forward 
quickly, she followed the lady, and after 
passing her, turned at the next corner and 
stood, as if in doubt. The fair, attractive face 
of & woman searcely beyond thirty years, 
looked almost smilingly, yet a little curiously, 
into hers. Mrs. Harte was at fault; she did 
hot know the lady. But she must know her! 
Remaining in apparent hesitation until the 
‘tranger moved onward a short distance, she 
then followed slowly at first, but quickening 
her pace so as not to be thrown too far behind. 
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All at once she lost sight of her. The lady 
had Mrs. Harte 


hastened forward with accelerated steps, but 


turned into another street. 
when she reached the corner, the object of her 
pursuit was no where visible. She had entered 
one of the fine dwellings that stood in the 
block. 
Baffled, 
Mrs. Harte retraced her steps, and took her 


and excited with strange alarm, 


The countenance of that lady 
Who 


widow 


way homeward, 


was full of winning grace. was she? 
What Wife, 


Hurriedly these questions chased each other 


was she? or maiden? 


Was she rich, as well as 
beautiful ? 


through her mind. 
attractive ?—a widow, as well as 
Ah! 
personal charms, to hope for in a rivalry here‘ 

ey know !’ Mrs Harte 
said this in a resolute way, forcing back the 
And then 
she grew calm, self-possessed, and clear-seeing. 
If this obstruction it 
be But, 
that it was an obstruction. 


the 


what had a poor housekeeper, with few 


must who she is 


tremors that were agitating her. 


were an in her way, 


must removed, first, to be assured 
On the next day, 
on the and Mrs. Harte 


visited the neighborhood where the lady had 


next, on next, 
disappeared, in order to ascertain, if possible, 
by seeing her at a window, or going in or 
coming out, in which house she resided, and 
thence her name and position. Three times 
her visit failed of any satisfactory result; but 
on the fourth day, in passing down the block, 
she saw the lady descend from one of the 
The 
It was Leslie. 


She 


houses, enter a carriage, and drive off. 
name on the door was noted. 
‘‘Mrs. Leslie!” Her heart 
had often heard of this lady, a widow, hold- 
ing in her own right, a large fortune. Ah, 
formidable rival indeed, if rival 
had 


bounded. 


here was a 
at all! 
she to offer in opposition to these? 

Of late, Mr. Guy, after dressing himself 
with scrupulous care, went out, oceasionalty, 
in the evening. The fact had already awakened 
a feeling of uneasiness with Mrs. Harte; now, 


Rich, elegant, attractive—what 


the circumstance presented an alarming aspect, 
for it was connected in her mind with visits to 
the rich young widow. Onthis very evening— 
the one following the day on which Mrs. 
Harte discovered the lady’s identity— Mr. Guy 
dressed himself and went away. As he left 
the house, Mrs. Harte passed to her own room, 
where she moved about restlessly for some 
time. Then she sat down, with deep lines on 
her ordinarily smooth brow, and a tight pres- 
sure on her lips, that were firmly drawn against 
her teeth. Her hands lay clenched upon her lap. 
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‘Never! Never! Never!” The words came 
in a deep whisper, while a gleam of passion 
vered over her face. ‘I will not be pushed 
le by any one!” 
Rising, she went to a drawer, and unlocking 
Mr. 
y had administered the morphine to his 
and held it to the light. 
will remember, that 


took out a vial—the same from which 
It was nearly 
The reader to hide 
an overdose, she had added 
But, 


fatal secret of 
sohol, and so deceived the physician. 
now she poured from the vial a portion equal 


hat added, 


This is my argument,” 


to t 
she said, as she 
recorked the vial, and held it again to the 
I am no trifler.”’ 


Mr Guy 


it ‘* He must take care. 
o'clock when 
the 


was after eleven 


uned. Mrs. Harte knew time to 
nd 

of the children 
happened to be sick, and the doctor was called. 
In the 


towards nine o'clock, she was 


On the next morning, one 


evening, Mrs. Harte managed it so, 
alone with 
Gruy 
‘The 


} 


** Does 


doctor thinks Frances quite a sick 
she remarked. 
7? Mr. 
an abstracted state of mind. 
‘ Yes,”’ 

iN 


‘There isa great deal of scarlet fever about; 


he Guy aroused himself 


irom 
thing serious, I hope.” 


und she complains of sore throat.”’ 
Mr looked Mrs. 
sadily, but did not answer. 
ywed; then Mrs. Harte said 
‘I don't Dr. Blake.” The of 
Guy had fallen to the floor, but something 


Guy into Harte’s face 


A brief silence 


fancy 


ey es 
Mr 
unusual in the woman’s voice caused him to 
look at her again. 

‘**Has he offended you in anything?” 

‘ No 
tbout him that I don’t like.” 

cee Ah ? 
does his inquisitiveness run ?”’ 

Mrs did 
The question disconcerted her, apparently. 
But Mrs. Harte 


was never more really self-possessed in her life. 


but he has a prying, inquisitive way 

I haven't noticed it. In what direc- 
tion 
Harte not answer immediately. 


it was only in appearance. 


‘In what direction does his inquisitiveness 
Guy repeated the question. 
At 


three visits, he has referred to the 


‘In a direction by no means agreeable. 
his last 
death of Mrs. Guy in a way which leads me to 
infer that something is on his mind.” 

There was an instant change in Mr. Guy’s 
face, and Mrs. Harte noted it well, and took 


courage. 
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“ What 
alarm. 
“He asked 
that was given 
** He knew that a 
‘*Perhaps not 


did he say 


The voice betrayed 


about the quantity of morphis 


well as you or I.” 


Never since the fatal nigh: 


when he stood, with Mrs. Harte, at the bed-s 


of his departing wife, ha | he felt so much jy 


her power as at this moment; never before had 


Mrs. Harte so meant to make him feel conscious 


of her power. She came nearer to him, now 


nearer, and with intrusive familiarity that 


he dared not repel; a familiarity that made 


him shudder as iched. 


‘Perhaps not.”” Ah, in the tone and man- 


Mrs. Hart 


in these simple words. It 


were something more than 
if had 


him, and 


ner of 


was she 


as 
suddenly thrown her arms around 


said, ‘“« You are in my power We are sharers 


of a fatal secret, and safety lies only In ¢ 
cessions to my will 
‘* He saw the vial,”’ said Mr. Guy, in ay 
which had sudder 
* But, 
I know that three t 


by the vial wa 


} kw 
Vn DUSKY. 


it did 1 ve the true indication 


s the quantity indica 
inistered.”” There was 
arked e hasis <¢ } “Ono rf 
marked emphasi 1e pronoun J, 
‘The vdded, 
“‘T’ve never felt comfortable in my mind al 
My err 


or lot with you int 


fact is,’ she after a 


this thing. was in having any part 
utter at the beginning 
hands clear of it the 


But,”’ she 


I should have washed my 
truth. 
for 


voice 


moment I underst he 
remained silent a brief 


ied, her 
little 


and 
When 


softer, and s 


hesitated, 
was 


Mr 


space. she int 


he leaned a towards 
Guy. 
* But,” 


ntinued, ‘I the fearful 


peril in which you were involved, and believing 


saw 


she ‘ 
that no wrong was meant, obeyed my natural 
impulses, and went over without reflection t 


your side. The act was imprudent, and I have 
always so regarded 

‘As Heaven 
said M: 


disturbance. 


is my witness, no wrong wer 


meant,”’ Guy, showing considerable 


How skilfully did 


ist a shadow of sympathy 


“IT am sure of that.” 


Mrs. Harte throw j 
in her voice. ‘I am sure of that, Mr. Guy 

She repeated the sentence, with just a little 
warmth of expression added. “© But courts of 
justice take account only of facts.” 


‘Courts of justice! Madam! What are 


: ; er 
Guy aroused himself, an¢ 


you driving at?” 
drew away from the woman, not able to keep 
the signs of fear from his countenance. 


“ Nothing, sir. How calmly spoken were 
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the words. How soft their utterance. There 
was no stern purpose on her lips; no threat in 
hereyes. ‘I merely suggested a fact that no 
one in your peril should fail to keep in re- 
membrance. An unhappy circumstance—ac- 
cident, we will say—has placed you in a most 
unfortunate position, and safety demands that 
you be always guarded.” 

«Guarded ?—guarded ?”’ Guy’s manner 
showed some bewilderment of thought, ‘ No 
one is in the secret but you, Mrs. Harte.” 

You were not guarded when that dropped 
from your lips, Mr. Guy. 

«Those who know me best, sir, will tell you 
that J am a warm friend.” 

There was no occasion to add—* But a bitter 
enemy /” for Mr. Guy understood Mrs. Harte to 
mean that, as clearly as if she had finished the 
sentence orally—and she meant him to under- 
stand it. A shudder crept along his nerves as 
ihe conviction grew into assurance, that he 
was wholly in her power, and that, in the 
velvet hand which was now laid upon his ina 
soft, intrusive touch, sharp talons were hidden. 

“I can be as silent as death, sir,’ she said, 
in her low, unimpassioned voice. ‘* Let Doctor 
Blake thrust in his probe. He shall find no 
tender spot answering to his touch. Your 
secret lies safe with me.” 

Safe! Mr. Guy felt that it would be safer, 
if she were stark and cold as his wife lay, 
when he saw her coffined; and in his heart, 
he wished that she were dead, and out of his 
path, 

“It was only an accident, at worst,” he said, 
endeavoring to rally himself, “and nothing 
more could be made out of it.”’ 

Mrs. Harte looked grave, and shook her 
head. 

‘What more could be made of it?” demanded 
Guy. 

“Suppose I were put upon the witness 
stand, and required to give testimony under 
oath; what then? The druggist’s evidence 
would be conclusive as to the quantity of 
morphia sold, and mine would show by what 
remained in the vial, the quantity given. 
Any chemist would tell the court that death, 
in ordinary cases, would follow such an admin- 
istration, Then look at your position! I tell 
you, sir, the matter is one to create alarm. I 
don’t like the way in which Doctor Blake asks 
questions, and shall have to be guarded to the 
Utmost in my answers.” ¢ 

Blank fear was visible in Guy’s countenance. 
Mrs. Harte had narrowed the question of his 
anger down to a very clearly apprehended 
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point, and he saw his peril more distinetly 
than it had ever been seen before. 

‘‘And you would testify as to the quantity 
given?” said Guy, looking sharply into the 
woman’s face. 

**I would be under oath,’”’ was her quiet 
response. 

‘* And yet, you know as well as I do, that no 
harm was meant. That, in my anxiety to 
relieve a maddening pain, I repeated the doses 
too frequently. And, Heaven is my witness, 
that I was ignorant as to the effects such 
small administrations would produce! I never 
dreamed of anything beyond a long sleep.”’ 

‘* Don’t understand me, sir, as questioning 
this for a single instant,’ said Mrs, Harte, 
again laying her soft; cat-like hand upon his 
arm, with even more of familiar confidence 
than she had yet assumed. ‘J fully compre- 
hend the case, and you have nothing to fear, 
unless I should be dragged into court. That 
is the ultimate result, from which I shrink in 
fear. An oath, sir, is the most solemn of all 
obligations.” 

«And one that you would not violate under 
the extremest of circumstances?” 

Mrs. Harte felt that more was meant than 
appeared in the words of this question, and, 
therefore, she did not answer promptly. 

“I cannot say what I might do in the 
exiremest of circumstances,” she answered, 
after a pause. ‘ Human nature is weak. For 
those who are dearest to us—those in whom 
life, and all that makes life desirable, is bound 
up, we often dare a great deal—suffer a great 
deal—risk a great deal. But, an oath is a 
solemn thing, and its violation brings conse- 
quences that reach beyond this life.”’ 

She dropped her eyes meekly, on closing this 
sentence. Guy studied her face intently. But 
he was not a skilled physiognomist, and failed 
to read its signs. After a silence of some 
minutes on both sides, Mrs. Harte arose and 
withdrew from the room, satisfied that nothing 
further was needed to impress Mr. Guy with a 
sense of the peril in which he stood, and the 
extent of her power over him. If he had 
shown indifference to his position—if he had 
scoffed at her intimations of danger—if he had 
thrust her back, as she advanced upon him, 
she would have been in doubt of ultimately 
gaining her ends; but, he betrayed so fully 
his weakness and fears, that she felt strong 


cand confident. The image of Mrs. Leslie, as 


it arose in her thought, when she sat down 
alone in her chamber, did not now greatly dis- 
turb Mrs. Harte. Should that lady really 
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come in her way, she felt that in her own 
hands was the power of setting her aside—a 
power in the exercise of which there would be 
no scruple. 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Events foreshadowed in the last chapter, 
took their places as things accomplished in 


due course of time. At the moment of Mrs 


Guy’s death, under circumstances that gave ‘ 


her power over Mr. Guy, the thought of using 
that power to her own advantage entered the 
mind of Mrs. Harte; and from that time, until 
at the end of two years, she stood, with orange 
blossoms in her hair, and heard herself pro- 
nounced the wife of Adam Guy, she had never, 
for an instant, swerved from the first incipient 
purpose. 

Had she formed an attachment for the man, 
during these two years?’—Women often love 
strangely, and draw, with an instinct of ten- 
derness, towards natures that seem to possess 

ilities essential to love. Nothing of the 

Mrs. Harte’s bosom never swelled nor 
warmed with even the beginnings of affection. 
If it had not been for the wealth of Adam Guy, 


and the ends she desired in the possession of 
salth, she would have turned from him in 
sgust, instead of secking an alliance. As it 
as, she used him as a stepping-stone to 
position, regarding him with scarcely more 
interest than we regard the steps by which we 
ascend the higher places we seek to gain. 
Soon, one by one, disguises fell away from 
this ambitious woman, and her husband began 
to comprehend, with a vague feeling of distrust 
and anxiety, that he had taken an enemy into 
household that might prove too strong for 
in any war he should attempt to wage. 
Changes in their style of living were gradually 
made, almost without consultation: and then, 
costly articles of furniture purchased with a 
boldly assumed right of expenditure, that half 
appalled the man, who still, though possessing 
large wealth, shrunk from the extravagance 
indulged by families of far lighter substance 
than himself. He did not grow liberal as he 
grew rich; but guarded his coffers with the 
Argus-eyed fidelity that distinguished him in 
the beginning. If he ventured on a feeble 
remonstrance, or even grew earnest and excited 
over some bolder essay, Mrs. Guy met him with 
a few calmly spoken and conclusive sentences, 
that foreclosed argument. Not that he was 


convinced, but impressed with the futility of: 
S mother, as she laid her recently jewelled hand 


offering a word in opposition. 


The woman was too strong for him; too“ 


strong, because he did not really know where; 
her strength lay, nor how to assaultit. 
still feared her for the secret she held. By 
for that secret, she had never led him an up. 
willing man to the marriage altar. It was or 
because he deemed his good name, perhaps his 
liberty or life, safest in bonds with her, tha: 
he ever permitted himself to be bound: and 
now, he felt the chains to be very heavy. 


Mrs. Harte came into this family, nearly ; 


the elements of h were in conflict fror 


strong selfish proclivities, upon which 1 
wholesome restraints had been laid, with no 
other end but to serve an inordinate so 
ambition. During the period in which her 
relation was simply that of housekeeper, she 
had failed to draw any affection upon herself 
even in the younger children; and towards 
them she had no right feelings. Naturally 
systematic and orderly, and being moved 
beside, by her purpose to win her way by fi 
or favor to a permanent place in the househ 
she administered all things appertaining 
their external lives in a way that left her 
without reproach But, after her marriage— 
after she took the name and position of wif 
and step-mother,—a new state of mind natur- 
ally led to new action touching the childre 
They were in her way—six children formed a 
solid phalanx of obstruction, that would grow 
stronger with every succeeding year—and the 
momentous question of how they were to be 
removed out of her way, came up for consider 
tion, and was deeply pondered. They must 
not stand between her and final ends—betwe 
her, and the absolute possession of Mr. Guy's 
large wealth, when the time came for him t 
follow in the path poor Lydia Guy had taken 
Did she meditate violence! Ono. Nothing of 
that. But Adam Guy was fifteen years her 
senior, and she held the chances of survival as 
altogether on her side. When she became, for 
a second time in her life, a widow, she de- 
sired to have ample wealth as a consoler in 
widowhood. Having married Adam Guy only 
for his money, she must not lose the game on 
which she had risked her all in life. 

Philip, the youngest child, had always been 
ailing. He was puny, fretful and troublesome. 
Much to the secret gratification of Mrs. Guy— 
and happily for him—death came in mercy 
and removed him ere for six months he had 


) tried to say ‘‘mother,” and feel that the very 


name was not a mockery to his yearning heart. 
He died, and the low, soft voice of his step- 


on his white brow, said with a tearful tender 
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ness and resignation that deceived only the 


listeners who were not of the household—* Of 


such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Truth comes 


often in hypocritical utterances, It was so in 
the present instance. Not to find heart-relief: 
in this beautiful sentiment were the words: 


spoken; but to give an impression of religious 


faith and maternal affection where none ex- 


isted. 

The birth of a son to Mrs, Guy was an event 
on which momentous issues depended. If, 
before this period, she had pondered the 
yirtual disinheritance of her predecessor's 
children, the accomplishment of that result 
became, now, a well defined purpose. The 
motive was strengthened seven fold, Already 
she had begun her work in a secret fostering 
of antagonisms that existed among the child- 
ren, so that permanent alienations might result, 
and the enemy she had to encounter stand 
divided and in conflict with itself. After 
the birth of her own child, Mrs. Guy used 
every means within her reach to turn the 


father’s mind away from his other children. She 2 


gave him no peace until Adam, John and Lydia 
were sent away from the city to a boarding 
school, where they were kept for years, only 
visiting their homes during seasons of va- 
cation, 

With the pleasure that only an evil spirit 
could realize Mrs. Guy saw at each return of 
the older children, that John and Lydia were 


moving in paths, the end of which would be ? 


almost certain alienation from their father. 
John’s spendthrift habits, and animal propen- 
sities, she stimulated by frequent additions to 
the limited supply of pocket money that was 
ulowed; and he had learned to write to her in 
confidence, and solicit these additions with a 
ertainty of always receiving a favorable re- 
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but lessened the sums she had been accustomed 
to transmit, Self-denial was not in the boy. 
Towards restriction, he had only one course 
of action, and that was resistance, But, re- 
sistance to his step-mother he soon discovered 
to be a waste of strength. He must take from 
her just what she chose to accord, and make 
up the balance of his wants in some other way. 

In some other way! Ah, there was peril 
here! Deeply versed in human nature, Mrs. 
Guy was not unaware of the boy's danger. 
She knew very well, that the good advice, about 
curbing appetite and desire—about  self- 
restraint, and all that—which she urged in her 
letters, would pass him like the idle wind, and 
that he would cast about for some means of 
obtaining the sums of money which she denied. 
Her indulgence had given his grosser propen- 
sities too large stimulus, and to the cutting 
down of gratification he would not submit. If 
one source of supply were diminished, he must 
find another. 

Mrs. Guy had not only been well informed 
as to John’s defect of principle, but many 
lapses from integrity had come under her own 
observation, and she was, therefore, fully pre- 
pared to hear, at any time, of his disgrace at 
school, on the accusation and proof of dishon- 
est appropriations; and not only prepared as 
to an anticipation of the fact, but strong in 
a spirit of submission and resignation when- 
ever the fact should be announced. 

Several years had glided away since the 
three older children left home for school. 


>Adam had gained his nineteenth year; John 


> was reaching towards eighteen, and Lydia was 


>a tall, womanly looking girl, only a year 


>younger than John. At home, the family fad 


> been increased by an addition of two more 


sponse, s di ; ~ + ; < 
ponse. In sending him money, Mrs. Guy 


uever failed to give admonition of the soundest 
Kind, and always enjoined secrecy, as the 


children, numbering three born to the second 
Mrs. Guy—two sons and one daughter—all 


cliving arguments against the rights of Mr, 


knowledge by his father of these departures > 
> for a little while, to a nearer point of observa- 
* tion, and let him see in what measure the ends of 
life with Adam Guy, are working out the grand 
results of happiness which, twenty years before, 
*made the future look so bright with promise, 


‘rom his wishes, would result in cutting off all 
indulgence. John loved himself and the means 
of enjoyment thus conferred, too well to betray 
their secret; and as habit of self-indulgence 
grew stronger, his calls for money increased, 


until Mrs, Guy found the drain upon her indi- 2 


vidual purse, becoming far heavier than she 
could conveniently bear. The limitations had 


w be imposed. Against limitations sensuality > 
there while at home—a pressure which had its 


always rebels. The boy demanded increased 


? 


supplies; but his step-mother was, whenever 


it suited her so to be, as unyielding as iron. S 


She did not meet his demands for an increase, 2 


Guy’s first children. 
At this period, we will bring the reader, 


that patience to wait the slow evolution of 
years could hardly be maintained. 

Mr. Guy left his home one morning, with the 
pressure on his feelings that always rested 


origin in an ever abiding sense of weakness. 
Out in the world his money was an undisputed 


argument. His will was free; his word a 
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But, at home, as in the later days of his > may clearly comprehend his danger, and so } 
fe, there was a subtle, almost intangible able to adopt the most effectual means for 
against which resistance scemed hope- rescue, 
If he struck against it, like a man ‘With high respe 

eating the wind, the result was only eelf- 


exhaustion, Mrs. Guy did. not, like her 





nred ssor, Oppose an open resistance, or The first reading of this letter, so stunt 
him with impassiveness. She was usually¢ Mr. Guy, that his mind fell into a state 

If-possessed, and gentle intone; never > painful confusion. He rallied in a little whi 
him with resolute opposition; yet,(and read the letter again, when the wl 
all the while conscious, that she was truth stood out in ts shocking magnitude 
him te her will, and gaining at every “A thief and a dh i! Mr. Guy sh 

f approach. She was the watchful< dered inwardly, as | peated this sentence 
lently spinning her web. He did not>to himself 1 his counting-ro 
silken cord, of invisible fineness, as i with clerks ar ' ] ind must not betr 

itly over him, and only knew that he’ an outward sign of t igitation against w! 
ier toils, when some movement warned > he was struggl 

his bands and his helplessness Next, Adam’s letter was opened. It 


iuy left home one morning, as we have? counted. with sor irticularity, the er 


h the usual uncomfortable weight upon’ conduct of his | er, condemning } 
ings, and repaired to his store. A ¢ strong language, at propbesying no good 
r of letters were on his desk, most of>the future. “ He t seem to have a single 
business letters, directed to the firm redeeming quality he strong langu 
them, were two addressed to himself. ? nsed by this } ‘after his father’s 
these, he recognized as from his son > he ‘ followed \ tenees like these 
The business letters were first read. ¢ ‘* He only thinks of ndulgence, and won 
broke the seal of one of those that re- > spend a thousand dollars a month, if he had his 
It read thus: will.” “I don’t know how it is, but, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, he spends three or four dollars 
Sin:—I have most painful intelli- >to one of your al nee, Where does the: 
communicat :. Your son John has < come from ! He n debt to the boys ; 
lty of conduct that renders it impossi-? not enough to account for this. I’m afraid he 
e any longer to continue him in>gambles.”’ The letter closed as follows :— 
] The arge of appropriating < must come home, also: for, after John’s cor 
nd various articles belonging to other > duct, 1 can’t look an honest boy fairly in 
has been illy proved against \ face. Any way, I’m tired of study, and want 
ut no question as to his guilt ter- to get into business 
by any one. Ni j g, fo our When Mr. Guy went home at dinner-time, 
his own, to subje ct him to the di he said to his wife, in a tone that betrayed his 
expulsion, I write to reques y unhappy feelings: 
t his immediate return home i . “The boys are going to leave school.” 
suspended from participation i he “What?” Mrs. Guy turned upon her hue 
of my school. band with a suddenness of manner, and 4 
s also my duty to gay, that . } degree of surprise, unusual for one so ruarded, 
re of a dangerous kind, ane ill, Sand so externally placid 
hey can be broken, lead him to certain ‘‘The boys are coming home from s¢ hool.’ 
1. The freedom with which he has beet **To remain ?” 
pplied with pocket money, has led to constant “Yo.” 
ndulgence, and he has, during the last “Why t” 
, as I now learn, been several times “John has got himself into some trouble, 
d. To my surprise and pain, I have and Adam doesn’t wish to remain after his 
formed within twenty-four hours, that 5 brother leaves.” 
for some time, kept wines, and other ‘*But haven't you a word to say on a matter 


in his room. I very much regret that > like this?” demanded Mrs. Guy. 
edge of this fact was so long concealed ‘“‘The matter is pretty well out of my 


» by those who were advised of it. My hands,” returned Mr. Guy, with some im- 


2 communicating it now, is that you < patience. 
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«Qut of your hands? TI don’t understand 


you.” 
Mr. Guy had not 
letters he had received to his wife, for he was 


intended to show the 
not ignorant of the fact that she was more 
ready to blame John than to defend him; but, 
acting under a confused impulse, he drew the 
teacher's communication from his pocket, and 
nlaced it in her 
through, calmly. 
“This is trouble!” fell from her lips; but, 
her voice did not add to the force of her words ; 


possession. She read it 


for, already, she was considering the facts re- 
vealed with reference to their bearing on her 
future schemes, 

“Trouble, and disgrace added!” said Mr. 
Guy, with a stormy vehemence of manner, that 
sometimes betrayed itself under unusual pro- 
vocation—** ['m tempted to disown the wretch ! 
Ugh! Horrible?” 


him dead,” 


A son of mine turn thief! 

“[T would sooner see answered 
Mrs. Guy. How closely her declaration came 
to the actual truth, 


“Dead! Ho! 


in comparison,” 


Death would be as nothing 


“What are you going to do with him?” 
Mrs. Guy put the question almost sharply, 
her interest in the matter betraying her from 
the citadel of her strength—external calm. 

“Do? Heaven only knows!” 

“Idleness in a city will only make ruin the 
swifter. Temptations meet the unwary at 
every step.” 

“IT know—I know. He must be set to work 
at something,” answered Mr. Guy, casting 
shout in his thoughts, but without seeing any 
ught. 

“T wouldn't bring him home,” said Mrs. 
fiuy, speaking from the over anxiety she felt 
in reference to the two boys’ return. 

“Why not? What would you do?” Guy 
knit his brows, and looked sternly at his wife. . 
She had betrayed herself, and he saw a little 
below the surface. ‘Isn't home the best and 
safest place for him ?—Home, where father 
and mother can watch and guard, warn, lead, 
tradmonish? I know that temptation lurks 
in cities; but home influence ought to be 
stronger than temptation. Let us see if it 
cannot be made so in John’s case.” 

“ZT can promise nothing,” answered Mrs. 
Guy, drawing coldly back into herself. ‘As 
for Adam and John, they have always acted 
With as much independence as if I were a 
honentity, They have never clearly acknow- 
ledged my rights in the household; and, were 


Ito attempt control or influence, so far as they 


Lsw"* 


are concerned, open war would be the conse- 
quence. There is no use in concealing the 
fact, John is wholly beyond my reach; and if, 
in bringing him home, you caleulate anything 


on my power of restraint or direction, you 


build on a foundation of sand.’ 


What could he 
say’? The will of a woman like his wife, was 


Mr. Guy did not answer. 


too strong athing for him toactagainst ; particu- 
larly, when to the will was added a subtle and 
far-seeing spirit. He did not venture to speak 
of duty, forbearance and self-denial; for these 
had never been elements of power in his own 
life; and he doubted as to their existence, as 
moral forces, with any one. They might 
answer as catch words, and to make oratorical 
points in a sermon; but were of little worth as 
ends of action—certainly of no value in his 
home. No; 


duty, forebearance, or 


he did not speak to his wife of 
self-denial, lest she 
should fling the words back in his face with 
cold contempt. 

“If Adam and John come home,”’ resumed 
Mrs. Guy, Edwin must go away to school some- 
where. He's nearly past me now, and, in 
league with his two older brothers, will set my 
The fact is, Mr. 


Ciuy, the house isn’t large enough to hold us 


authority aside, as nothing. 


all; and you might as well comprehend the fact 
Three to one are too many; and 
With 


Edwin alone, I am taxed to the utmost to 


first as last. 
I can’t make my way against such odds. 


maintain myself in peace. Put Adam and 
side, and I shall be 


driven from the house in less than two months.” 


John on the enemies 
‘**You speak wildly,” said Mr. Guy, in a 
tone of impatience, beginning to stalk about 
the floor in quick, short turns. 
“Not wildly but soberly. 
You don’t know half of what 
I'm required to put up with from your children, 


Facts are stub- 
born things, sir. 
old and young. They are the curse of my 
life!” 

Mr. Guy stopped suddenly, before the wo- 
man who said this, and gazed at her with a 
countenance on which surprise blended with a 
shade of fear. 

‘That is strange talk,” he ventured to say. 

‘*And stranger that it is true talk,” an- 
swered Mrs. Guy, firmly. ‘No woman could 
have done more than I have done for your 
children’s well being and comfort; but, they 
set themselves against me from the beginning, 
disputing every inch of ground I assumed in 
the family, and yearly gaining strength, until 
now, they are able to set me at defiance. If 
you go over to them, the end has come. I 
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ist step aside, and find protection somewhere : night comes afier the day. So, I pray yo 
lse act with circumspection. There is a crisis g 
‘‘Woman! Are you beside yourself?” ex- hand.” 

1imed Mr. Guy. 

No, sir,” was the cold, steady reply. “1 CHAPTER XXVI. 

n possession of all my faculties, and able Mr. Guy was a very shrewd merchant, and 
comprehend, clearly, my position. The < none was wiser than he in all that appertained 
sare at last against me. When Adam and ,to the making and ke ping of money. But 
n return, I shall, in all probability, have to‘take him outside of n oney-schemes, and he 

my children and seek another home. ? was shorn of his strength. Asa money-maker, 
mit to dictation and insult from them, I> he was great; as a man, nothing. 

not! Enough has already been endured.” Present to hit a question of trade, or 

‘here was a flashing light in her eyes, never) finance, and nine times in ten his decis 
by Mr. Guy until now. Hitherto calm-< would be of the soundest character; but, 

ess of purpose had marked all her actions. >the question involve political expediency, 
he set herself in opposition to her husband's § social law, and he had no skill—no perception 
she wrought so in concealment that he> He comprehended the operations of business 

scarcely a suspicion of her purpose until. thoroughly, and understood human nature 

is accomplished, But now, she stood<the business side: but mental and moral move 

iled in a sterner, more resolute, and more > ments puzzled him, and human nature on the 

nt character. She meant to come into< social side. was a mystery he had no skill 

conflict with his elder children—not penetrate. With him, it was, literally, noth 
essly and blindly; nor in any doubt as to < but money \ visdom lay crystallized 
ssue,—but well assured in her own mind > around his lov: 


ory. Mr. Guy was not, therefore, equal to the 


But, what am I to do with them?” asked? new position of affairs in his family. He was 


Guy. ‘They are my children, and this is > adrift on a troubled sea, without chart or 
home.” pass. The resolute attitude of Mrs. (iuy, cg 
Require their just submission,” said his > founded as well as confused him. He knewher 
firmly. well enough to be assured that, in assuming t 
Easily said,” was replied, with returning > attitude, she had changed her front for the pur- 
ence. pose of strengthening some way, her positior 
if you cannot rule them, I cannot,” an-¢ and that she wor engthen it, and so gain 
red Mrs. Guy, ‘‘and so the antagonism $ some new advantage, he felt sure—the convict 
ns. As for me, I am a lover of peace< oppressing him with a sense of his own weak- 
order; but, at the same time, will not>ness in her hands. She was a power, acting 
peace at the cost of humiliation. Self- upon him in such subtle and strange ways 
ct forbids that. As your wife, and their >that he could make no sure defence. Usually» 
er by your election, I will never submit ‘if he threw up a barrier, and entrenched hin 
r insults, defiances, and impertinences. ¢ self, the enemy retired, leaving the post of no 
they were little children, I bore every-> value, but weakening and annoying him wil 
as was my duty, trusting to win their cassaults from un ted quarters. Now 
but now, when they are on the verge of) however, she was aring bravely down upon 
hood, I am absolved of duly, and will‘ him, with all her banners displayed, meaning 
1 upon my rights—asking nothing and to risk a battle is he strong enough t 
ling nothing. If Adam and John are to‘ meet the shock Did he know the strength 


» home, well. But, unless you send Edwin ¢ and resources of his enemy 
:y, there will be no peace or safety. Adam Mr. Guy's heart failed him. The attitude of 
John are always in opposition to each < his wife was too bold; too full of conscious 
and I may stand between them, giving) strength; too resolute. The time had come, 
le to each, and so maintain myself; but,< when he must choose between her and his 
lwin stays at home, he will go over to one> older children. If th y did not submit them 
the other, and hold me at defiance. There-< selves to her. they, or she, must go out from 
think well before you act, for I am in>his home. That was the alternative clearly 
nest. I trust there will be no open rupture‘ offered. A feeble attempt at remonstrance and 
, me and the boys; but, if they attempt to- persuasion was made, but Mrs. Guy turned i 
me aside now, it will as surely come as the aside as futile. She would have no parley. 
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«“] ask nothing, sir, but what is right and 


just—nothing that you should not, of your own 


motive, secure to me as your wife.’’—was the 
tenor of all her answers, “If I am to be in- 
sulted and set at naught here, to whom, pray, 
are you to look for the integrity of your home? 
Let your sons deport themselves in a becoming 
manner, and all will be well. If they do not, 
the responsibility of what follows is with you 
andthem. I shall wash my hands clear of all 
stain.” 

Adam and John were not home a week, be- 
fore the storm hung dark above. Their father 
had warned and admonished them faithfully ; 
but they were not of those who profit by warn- 
ing and admonition. Passion, prejudice, appe- 
tite and self-will, were, one or all, their coun- 
sellors. In order to get Adam out of the way 
of his mother, and the temptation to annoy 
her, Mr. Guy gave him a place at one of the 
desks in his counting room, and kept him fully 
occupied all day. This was a highly conser- 
vative movement; and if Edwin, now fifteen 
years of age, had been sent away to school, 
Mrs. Guy, by a system of demoralizing indul- 
gences, could have maintained the balance of 
peace with John, until in his steadily progress- 
ing downward course, he reached a point of 
depravity at which his father would cast him 
of. In this way, sooner or later, Mrs. Guy 
saw that John would be disposed of, and thus 
out of her path. But, Edwin's presence at 
home, united as she had prophesied, the forces 
against her, and she began to set her own 
battle in array, In this she was the superior 
strategist, and wrought silently, and in secret, 
until the time for opening the contest had 
arrived. Non-combatant she appeared to be, 
in the eyes of John and Edwin, who made one 
advance upon another against her authority, 
she seeming to yield as they advanced, until 
the had them completely in her power. Let 
us see how the position stood. 

John’s humiliation at school, did not make 
him shame-faced at home. He had lost, even 
at his early age, all sense of honor. Appetite 
and passion only grew more clamorous from 
restriction, for his animal nature was in the 
ascendant, His father cut off all supplies of 
pocket money, this being the only way to 
punish and restrain that he could devise; and, 
very naturally John applied to his mother. 
Instead of meeting his applications, as in 
former times, Mrs Guy said—*Go to your 
father”—thus pushing him away from, instead 
of drawing him near to her, and conciliating 
him by indulgence. So John put himself in 
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opposition, and, out of a revengeful spirit, 
assailed her, on all fair occasions, with annoy- 
ances and disrespect. These she bore with a 
quietness that encouraged John, to whom 
Edwin, a weak, but not naturally vicious boy, 
went over, and grew bold in contemning his 
mother’s authority. 

“John,” said Mrs. Guy, one morning, about 
ten days after his return home, “go to my 
room and bring me my purse. You will find 
it in the left hand, small drawer, of my 
bureau.” 

“Give me the key.”” John was advancing 
towards her ere she was half done speaking. 
Only three minutes before, he had refused to 
get her a book from the library. 

‘The drawer is not locked,”’ was answered. 

With a springing step John left the room, 
and in a few minutes returned with the purse. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Guy, as she took it 
from his hand, and placed it in her pocket 
She had no need to examine its contents to 
be assured that John had helped himself. 
Eyes like hers read faces as if they were 
books. 

In less than twenty minutes, John and Ed- 
win went out together and were gone all the 
forenoon. Mrs. Guy knew to a penny how 
much the purse contained when it came into 
John’s hand; for she had counted the half 
dollars and. bills over twice. Two half dollars 
and a five dollar bill were missing. A gleam 
of satisfaction went over her face as this fact 
was ascertained, and she said to herself, speak- 
ing aloud— 

* As I expected.” 

It was nearly dinner time when John and 
Edwin came home. John was self-possessed, 
and rather jaunty; but Edwin’s face wore a 
shy look, and there was an air of embarrass- 
ment about him that did not escape the keen 
eyes of his step-mother. Purposely, she drew 
near the two boys, so as to get their breaths in 
speaking; and discovered, what she had already 
suspected, that they had been drinking some 
kind of intoxicating liquor. The fact did not 


> shadow her placid brow. 


John was quieter than usual at the dinner 
table. Occasionally, Mrs. Guy detected a look 
of inquiry, sent across to her half covertly. 
John was, evidently, in uneasy debate on the 
question as to her knowledge of his guilty in- 
road on her purse. 

The first course had passed, and they were 
nearly through with the dessert, when Mrs. Guy, 
without preliminary, or warning, asked, look- 
ing at John— 
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‘‘How much money did you take from my 
purse this morning ?”’ 
The 


question 


the 
grew 


suddenness with which she 
His 


red, and there was some hesitation of manner, 


put 
disconcerted John. face 
ere he responded, in an angry, repellant tone,— 

**I don’t know what you mean.”’ 

**You went to my drawer this morning?” 
said Mrs. Guy, without the slightest sign of 
weakness in her even tones. 

‘You sent me to your drawer,” asseverated 


ohn, vehemently. 
“TI know.” 

“You asked me to bring your purse. Edwin 
was present.” 


broth whose pale face betrayed his know- 


And John glanced towards his 
er, 
ige of, and participation in wrong. 
“Very true; and you brought it. My ques- 
tion referred to the sum you took therefrom 
before delivering it into my hands.” 

**Not one dollar!” said John,—angry and 

sitive; and he offered a startling oath in 
mnfirmation of his denial, shocking and as- 
ymnishing every one at the table. 
All this while, Mr. Guy had remained silent, 
ke one half stupefied. Now he aroused him- 
if, and in a loud voice, looking at John, cried 


it,— 


“Silence, sir! How dare you use such 


anguage here ?”’ 

«I dare anything when falsely accused, sir,”’ 
nswered the boy, boldly. 

«‘When my purse was taken into your hands, 
contained twenty-four dollars; and when 
ou placed it in mine, the contents were re- 
iuced to eighteen,’’ said Mrs. Guy, speaking 
slowly but firmly. ‘‘Ten minutes before you 
went for my purse, you refused to get me a 
book from the library; but, when the request 

» bring my purse was made, you were off with 
a spring. It is useless for you to deny the fact 
of taking six dollars. 


ou handed me my purse. 


I saw it in your face, as 

In a little while 

afterwards, you went out with Edwin, and were 
ne all the morning—spending the money of 
yurse, and not, as I have satisfied myself, in 
1e best and safest way. The stale fumes of 

an oyster cellar were in your clothes, and the 
nell of liquor on.your breaths. I noted the 
et well.” 

John alone, might have braved his step- 
mother out, in positive denial; but, the tell- 
ale face and manner of Edwin, turned his 
ather’s attention to him; and a few sternly 
yut queries brought out a clear confession of 
the truth. 

‘‘There is only one safe thing to be done,” 
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said Mrs. Guy, to he 


r husband, when they 
were alone. ‘* Edwin must be saved from the 
ruin into which John will certainly drag hin 
if they are left together. 
easily influenced. 


Edwin is weak ap 
Since John came home, | 
see a change for the worse going on daily, 
‘‘I shall send him away to school,” was th 
positive answer of Mr. Guy. ‘He must » 
remain at home for a single week longer, 


And he did 


planned, the event came out. 


not. Just as Mrs. Guy ha 
Edwin was ser 
away from home, and kept as liberally supplie 
with pocket money by his step-mother, as Joly 
had been. Unhappily for the future of th 
boy’s life, the effect was just what Mrs. 

that it sh« be. 


designed Temptation: 


spread themselves all along his unguarded 
path, and his feet were ever wandering. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A Phase of Fife. 


BY HELEN R, CUTLER. 


“ Now I have got a ewe and a lamb, every one cries 
Welcome, Pete Old I t 

This was illustrated in the case of Judge 
Alden. ago, was 4 
poor student in the vi . Devoting 


The Judge, a few years 
llage of M 
his time to study, earning barely enougl 


keep soul and body together, he has often, be 
told me, dined at the cost of three cents, eating 
his scanty meal in the little back room in » 
old shop where he boarded himself, lodged 
and pursued his studies, reciting to Morriso 
a lawyer in the village. He says this way d 
life all accordant to his naturil 


tastes and inclinations, which were somewhi 


was not at 
luxurious; besides, his appetite had been pam- 
pered in his younger years, by a mother wh 
was the queen of cooks, and who always pr 
vided abundance of the good things of this 
world for her table. His parents dying, bt 
and a younger sister, were left to theirowm 
His herself 


teach a country school, 


qualified 
and he taught occt- 
necessities, pursuilf 


resources. sister 


sionally to supply his 
his studies in the meantime. 

Often, he says, he has envied the prosperol 
citizens, when seeing them going home ™! 
comfortable But, with one or '¥ 
exceptions, it did not seem to occur to these 
citizens to invite the poo 
student to partake of a dinner with then. 
though they had enough and to spare—thoug! 
he was a genial companion, possessing 4 funt 
of intelligence, and a vein of genuine wit a 


dinner. 


same well-to-do 
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humor, and conversational powers suited to 
give these free play when their flow was ex- 
cited by good cheer, and a sense that his society 
was appreciated. 


Now, many of these men, blessed with good ‘ 


dinners, were not correspondingly blessed with 
intelligence, and an aptitude for conversation 
that would enliven the social board, having 
their minds mostly occupied by turning a 
penny to the best advantage, and he might 
with propriety have said to them, what, with 
little variation, a poor humorist orice said to 
the wealthy patrons, whose tables he was wont 
10 enliven by his sallies, ‘‘ You have money, 
good dinners) which J want, and I have wit 
which you want.” And with equal propriety 
night they, if appealed to in his behalf, have 
replied as one of their class is said to have 
done to an appeal for assistance to a poor but 
worthy young man, ‘“‘Why should I promote 
merit? merit never promoted me.” 

But to return to the Judge, and his dinners. 
There was a widow lady in the neighborhood, 
who was not blessed with an abundance of this 
world’s goods, but who had sons near the 
young man’s age that valued him—who used 
veeasionally to send him a present of a mince- 


pie, or @ bunch of sausages, or some bread, or ¢ 


fruit, and permitted her sons sometimes to 
invite him home to dinner or tea. 

He told me he should never forget how he 
enjoyed her plain meals, which were epicurean 
ieasts, compared with his usual meagre fare. 
Then there were two more families in the 
village in moderate circumstances, having sons, 
vho used once in a while to invite him. 


He was universally well spoken of in the « 


village as a young man of studious, industrious 
habits, and of unexceptionable morals, and un- 
loubtedly possessing talent, but he had not come 
\v his broadcloth yet,—slept hard and fared 
hard in his little back room, and so our sub- 
siantial citizens, many of whom had them- 
selves risen from small beginnings, forgetting, 


‘hat of such material many of our presidents ‘ 


and statesmen have been made, gave no heed 
\» the young student toiling in his cheerless 
room, 

How easily might they, by encouraging his 


vllorts, and manifesting an interest in them, ¢ 


ind rendering occasionally some trifling aid 
even in the way of a dinner, have smoothed 


his way, strengthened and cheered his en- pyre trudge a-foot,’ 
deavors, and secured to themselves what their ‘ 
mere gold could not buy, the gratitude of a< 
late their streets in the dilapidated fur cap, 


generous heart. 


Well, after completing his law studies, he 
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went west in search of that success, and appre- 
ciation of his talents, which a rising young 
man is more apt to meet elsewhere than in 
'** his own country.”’ 

He did rise, quite rapidly too, not as light 
bodies mount, but by force of peculiar merit. 
His name appeared in the papers of the region 
where he lived, coupled with the epithets, 
‘*gentlemanly,’”’ ‘*talented,”’ &c., in notices of 
public meetings, political and otherwise, where 
he had acted a conspicious part. Then news 
came that by a fortunate hit in land specula- 
tion, or some keen foresight, wealth had come 
to him, not vast, but enough to add weight to 
his position, and increase his influence, and 
future fortunate speculations in the same line 
were spoken of as probable. 

At the end of six years, he made his appear- 
ance again in the village whence he had gone 
forth a penniless, coarsely clad young man, 


whose existence among them had scarcely been 
recognized by the more prosperous inhabitants 


»of said village. Now he came with the pres- 
tige of popularity, and acknowledged worth 
and talent, from his adopted western home 
He made his advent clad in broadcloth, and in 
place of the old fur cap, so distasteful to eyes 
polite, albeit there were good brains beneath 
it, was a shining beaver, a much better letter 
of introduction, inasmuch as there are more 
who can judge of the quality of a beaver, than 
of those who can discern the quality or quan- 
tity of brains a man hath. 

What obsequious bows, what cordial grasps 
of the hand he met, from those who but a little 
time before had passed him coldly, umheed- 
ingly by. What invitations to dinner, breakfast, 
and tea, flowed in upon him, where he had 
often been dinnerless and supperless, for want 
of wherewithal to supply these meals. Now, 
when he possessed the means to gratify his 
most luxurious tastes in these particulars, how 
solicitous every one seemed to minister to his 
gratification in them! 

Horses and equipages were placed at his 
disposal, now that he was able to hire them: 
before, he would have trudged on foot a long 
‘distance, or lacked a refreshing ride a long 
‘time, before it would have entered the heads 
of one of these persons to offer him one—illus- 
trating another proverb, “if a man has a 
horse, he can res and if he has none, he 
’ or something to that effeet. 

Young ladies, who would have seouted any 
attentions from him when he used to perambu- 


and suit of “hodden-gray,”’ seemed proud 
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now to receive any gallantry from him; and 
mammas, who would once almost have driven 
him from their doors with a broomstick, had 
he offered them, showed now an anxiety to 
mooth the w ay for these gallantries. Though 
this was nota new phase of human nature to 
him, its exhibition struck him forcibly with its 
lamentable and ludicrous features, when shown 
so glaringly in his own case. 

It is quite probable that some feeling of 
contempt toward these assiduous persons, who 
were Bo eager to bestow tavers upon him, 
mingled with his appreciation of their efforts 

that direction. But though these things did 
of open up to him any new vista in his view 
f human nature, something that met him in 
another quarter surprised and perplexed him, 
yel it was in reality as easy of explanation as 

phenomena that had appeared upon the 
side, though referable, perhaps, to a 
praiseworthy principle in human nature. 
is that puzzled and hurt him, was the 
yness, coldness and reserve manifested to- 
wards him, by those from whom, in his less 
prosperous days, he had received kindness and 
sympathy, in his struggles to gain an education 
and a position among men. His heart warmed 
with gratitude as he recalled the kind offices 
bestowed by these few upon the poor student, 
from whom they could expect nothing in 
return, and which were of priceless value to 
him in the bare state of his affairs, as a crust, 
one starving, may prove of higher worth 
han the greatest luxury in the midst of abun- 
dance 

The highest pleasure he had anticipated 
frem visiting former scenes was, that he might 
greet again those who had showa that they 
possessed genuine, friendly, humane, benevo- 
lent feelings, amalloyed by selfishness; but 
when they met him so coldly, his own feelings 
were chilled, and he did not, at first, under- 
stand it. The selution of the matter was, that 
he had come back elevated so far above these. 
his former associates, in wealth, position, and 
the splendor of his outward appointments, that 
they were doubtful as to how far he would 
recognize them, judging from almost universal 
precedent, which taught them that people 
generally shed those friends for whom they 
have no farther use. 

Two or three had bestewed favors upon him, 
elicited by his needs alone; the occasion for 
this was past, and they met him with indiffer- 
ence, not saying by their manner, ‘‘do you 
remember what I did for you onee?” They 
saw, too, all these persons, that he was courted 
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by a class that looked down upon them, an 
they were not certain that he had sufficier 
true manliness of character to recognize they 
fully and cordially in opposition to this fact 
and, as I said before, almost universal prec 
dent, and they threw themselves upon the 
independence and reserved rights, until the 
should ascertain how the opposite party woul 
comport himself 
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“Only a Hriend.” 


«Julia, do you intend to marry that mar 
The lady to whom 


addressed, had just esauntered back from th 


this direct question was 
front door, to which she had gone to take leay 
of a guest, and she seemed slightly startled 
perhaps embarrassed, but her answer was 
the point, “No, Aunt Hope. I have no ide 
that I shall ever be the wife of John Norwood 
‘‘But I think the young man loves you! 
There was no answer, at least with words 
Julia Dexter stood by the table twirl 
small pair of s ors around the small joints 
of her fingers; her aunt looked up from he 
sewing to her niece's face and read an answer 
there; not an entirely pleased, or triumphant 
one; there was a little uneasiness mixed with it 
‘Vou think just as I do, Julia.” 
“Well, Aunt 
turning her aunt's gaze with a little smile 


Hope, I will not deny it,” r 


which was on the whole, a frank and stead 
one, 

“And I believe this young man expects, 4 
the least hepes, you will be his wife.” 

‘*No, Aunt Hope, he does not,—at least | 
is not my fault, if he dees, for I have told hit 
plainly, that though I value him very hi 
as a friend, I had no feeling for him whic 
warranted me in being mere.” 

‘But you still encourage his addresses.” 

««No, he only visits me as a friend, knowing 
perfectly my feelings towards him.” 

Mrs. Hope Stanley laid down her sewing a 


surveyed her niece, with an_ intense, hal! 


mournful expression 

‘Julia, do you tell me that you are fully 
convineed that Mr. Norwood cherishes no hope 
no fancy that you will ever be his wife?” 

The scissors flashed in rapid revolution 
around the dainty fingers. 

“ Ye-es, aunt, at least, as I said, I have toll 
him frankly, and it is his fault not mine, ! 
he does not understand that I receive his visit 


only as a friend.” 
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The elder lady shook her head, 

«And I say, my dear Julia, that, as a friend, 
you ought not now to receive his visits, at least 
not to accept his attentions,” 

Julia Dexter started, and her fair face 
flushed a little. 

“What, not when we perfectly understand 
each other ?” 

“If I comprehend your reply, Mr. Nor- 
wood has proposed to you?! ’ asked Mrs, 
Stanley, avoiding a direct reply to her niece. 

“Yes.” 

“And you have refused him?” 

“Yes.” 

“You think him, however, an_ estimable 
young man; one whom it would be wrong in 
anywise to trifle with ?”’ 

“Most certainly 1 do, Aunt Hope. John 
Norwood is a good, a noble fellow; honorable, 
and generous hearted to the core; intelligent 
und agreeable too, as you have seen. 1 do 
not love him; he does not realize my ideal of 
the man | could marry; but I esteem him 
above any gentleman who visits me.”’ 

“Well then, Julia, 1 have only to repeat my 
remark, you have no right to receive attentions, 
because it is doing him a wrong.” 

“T don’t see how, Aunt Hope?’ 

“Because it is only keeping alive in his 
heart a hope which can never be realized. You 
know, I know, everybody who had the slightest 
penetration, and saw you together for half an 
hour, would perceive that this young man was 
enamored of you; and it is wrong to indulge 
him with your society when it only stimulates 
in affection, which by your own showing, you 
cannot reciprocate. It is only weaving about 
lis heart those chains which it may cost him, 
you know not how much of suffering and agony 
to break.” 

“Dear me, Aunt Hope,” said the girl, with 
i shrug of her pretty, sloping shoulders, though 
her face looked serious, ** you fairly make me 
shudder! What shall 1 do!” 

“Break off this acquaintance at once; for, 
disguise it my dear child, to yourself, with 
what pretty sophistries you may, love of admi- 
ation is at the bottom of all this. You smile 
upon this young man, you receive his atten- 
tions, you talk and jest with him; he looks in 
your face, and feeds anew the idolatry with 
which he regards you. It is not enough to 
‘ay that he understands your true sentiments ; 
while you treat him as you did this morning, 
the man will have hope, and the truer and 
uobler he is, the harder at last will it be to 
Surrender you.” 


FRIEND.’ 


‘IT never looked at it in this light before.” 

Julia Dexter spoke half to herself, this time, 
slowly revolving the scissors around her 
fingers. 

‘1 dare say not,’’ somewhat sadly subjoined 
Mrs. Stanley, resuming her sewing, and stitch- 
ing rapidly a few moments, then dropping her 
work, she continued with an earnestness that 
flushed her faded cheeks, and lent a strange 
charm to her grave, gentle face. ‘1 cannot 
understand how it is, that so many of my sex 
are so culpably to blame, in their social rela- 
tions with men, They talk and jest, and what 


is ¢ 


= 


thousand times worse, they ae/ as if a 
man’s heart were a thing mostly created for 
their amusement. | have seen women, generous, 
true and conscientious, lovely in all other 
respects, totally blind, utterly at fault in this 
one, 

**Do you know, Julia Dexter, that it is a 
serious thing, and one for which God hoids us 
accountable to trifle with another's affections ?”’ 

“I am not trifling with John Norwood,”’ 
asseverated Julia Dexter, with strong feeling in 
every word she uttered, ‘1 should scorn, Aunt 
Hope, to carry on a flirtation with any man.” 

**Call things by their right names, my child! 
Be honest with yourself, and acknowledge that 
every charm and every grace which you may 
possess is only a snare to him; and remember 
that when a woman satisfies herself she cannot 
accept a man, that the separation betwixt her- 
self and him ought to be entire, so long as her 
presence and society holds the old charm and 
influence over him. It cannot safely be other- 
wise; and for myself, | would sooner part with 
my right hand than feel that because of any 
vanity, or any thoughtlessness of mine, | had 
broken a man’s heart, or blighted his happi- 
ness for life.”’ 

‘But, aunty, your ideal of men is so high, 
just after your own pattern. Their hearts are 
not so easily broken or their lives blighted, as 
you imagine.” 

‘But they are sometimes; and it is very 
shallow logie to excuse one’s own faults, be- 
cause of other people's.” 

1 know it, Aunt Hope, and I'am sorry that 
I accepted Mr. Norwood's invitation to ride 
over to the mills with him this afternoon.”’ 

‘* Let it be the last time, Julia. You owe it 
to yourself and to him to make this separation 
entire. 

“But I do hate to lose John as a friend, 
aunty. I like his society, and it’s dreadful dull 
out here, sometimes.”’ 


“T am sorry; but I should not be a very 
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lesirable aunt if I would counsel my niece to 
lo wrong, because it was pleasanter.” 

It was a smile, sweet and touching in its 
solicitous tenderness, which was now lifted to 
the face of Julia Dexter. She was very fond 
of her aunt, generous and impulsive withal, 
and she sprang forward and threw her small, 
white arms about the lady’s neck, exclaiming— 

“Well, Aunt Hope, your niece would be a 
very unworthy one, if, with such a counsellor, 
she did not do the right, and she will!” 

At that moment Doctor Dexter, the father 
of Julia, entered the room to tell his sister and 
daughter that the dahlia’s for which they had 
been watching for several days, had opened 
ifter the last night’s rain; and the ladies 
hurried out to see the blossoms, and the subject 
of their last half hour’s conversation was dis- 
missed. 

Julia Dexter was an intelligent and unusually 
interesting girl, in the twenty-fourth spring of 
her life. If she had not positive beauty, she had 
grace and expression which were far more 

ttractive. Her face was a bright, sweet one; 
nd 


sprightliness, 


her conversational her natural 


adaptation, 


powers, 


and made her a 
singular favorite with gentlemen. 

She was aware of all this, but the knowledge 
Heart, conscience, prin- 


but 


had not spoiled her. 
ciples, she possessed all these; she had 
large approbativeness, and she was too fond 
of admiration. 

Julia was an only child, and for ten years 
her father had been a widower, and he never 
saw a fault in his darling, and indulged her 
whim. No be surrounded 


constantly with an atmosphere of admiration 


lightest one can 
and flattery, without some moral enervation 
following, as the necessary result, and Julia 
Dexter had not escaped the influences of such a 
jurture. 

Still her instincts for truth and right were 
very strong, and her father’s sister, who ex- 
changed a visit with her every year, exerted 
a most healthful influence over the blossoming 
years of her niece’s life. 

Mrs. Hope Stanley was a noble, Christian 
woman—a woman who in daily life strove to 
realize her highest ideals; one whose nature 
sorrow had exalted and clarified. She had 
passed the meridian of her life; but down 
among the still valleys of old age would Mrs. 
Hope Stanley carry the fresh flowing sympa- 
hies of her youth; and though the husband of 


5 
her girlhood, and the two sweet children which § 


sad gladdened them awhile, were in Heaven 
efore her, she walked under the shadow of 


vn“ 
that great grief with a serene spirit toward t); 
home-roof of the Father. 

Mrs. Stanley had the 
merchant, John Norwood, until that morning 


never met young 
for though he had been for two years a visita 
at her that he 
absent from the city when the lady was wit! 


brother's, it happened was 
her niece, the previous year. 
He was a young man of 


address, a favorite with all who knew hin 


most pleasing 
generous, confiding, with deep and _pertina- 
cious affections 

It never entered the heart or mind of July 
Dexter that she was in anywise responsib] 
because that these affections had been lavishe 
on her. She was just the style of woman 
John Norwood, 
being pleased with his society. 

Still she always felt a lack of strength and 
force in his character, which excluded any 


and she could not 


hey 


suit 


deep regard on her part, for Julia Dexter was 
one of 
these in the man she should marry. 

Her husband must, to her imagination, be 4 


those women whose heart demande 


hero, and this John Norwood, with his gracef 
person, and pleasing social gifts, woula never 
be. But Julia was too kind-hearted, and really 
thought too much of the young man to woun 
him more than was necessary, and her sympa 
thies were greatly stirred when she saw th 
agony her refusal cost him. 

It was a very gentle, yet to dosher justice, 
a decided one; but she made an egregi 
mistake, when she desired him to visit her a 


all times as a friend; a privilege of which he 


was only too glad to avail himself; so she and 


the lover she had refused were thrown cot- 
stantly together, on terms of greater intimacy 
than ever. 

> He brought books, 
fruits; he took her to ride, and to walk; he 


her flowers, and and 
was her usual attendant at a sail, or party, ot 
pic-nic; she sang for him her sweetest song: 
and there was no week in which John Norwoot 
did not visit her, and as Julia’s home was 4 
few miles from the city, the young merchant’ 
carriage always remained for several hours # 
the front gate of the doctor’s pleasant cottage 
and yet all these things were done in the name 
of friendship ; and Julia Dexter made hersel! 
believe that these relations were altogether 
harmless—that John Norwood understood het 
feelings, and there was nothing that should 
prevent his being her friend. 

Of course there was not; but Julia Dexter 
> knew very well that it was a moral impossibi- 


lity for John Norwood to be more than this 
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She read the utter refutation of her pretty, 
plausible sophistry in every tone of his voice, 
and every glance of his eyes, and she knew 
perfectly well that his heart still clung to the 
idol of its worship; but Julia Dexter was wil- 
fully blind. She would not see that the indul- 
gence of her society was doing to John Nor- 
wood the cruelest wrong that a woman could 
do to a true and sincere man; and she did not 
look down into the silent chambers of her own 


admiration was warping her judgment, and 
stimulating her to a course of action which the 
better part of her nature must have risen up 
and condemned, For the admiration of John 
Norwood was very pleasant to her. She knew 
very well the smiles and tones, the words and 
glances, which kept him at her side; and she 
knew too, that his heart could never be attracted 
towards any other woman, so long as she held 
her old influence over him: and yet because 
his adoration was so gratifying to her self-love, 
she permitted her victim to continue in her 
toils. 

But Mrs, Stanley’s plain, straightforward 
questions and arguments had aroused her 
niece's conscience, and it was with a pang of 
remorse she dressed herself for the ride she 
had promised to take with the young merchant 
that afternoon. 








She heard the carriage stop at the gate, as 





she stood before her mirror, her head resting 
ou her hand, and her cunduct for the last year 
rising up before her in its real features, and 
appalling her with reproaches. 

The moment after the carriage wheels had 
stopped, a young lady sprang up the stairs, 
and bounded into the room, where Julia stood 
before the mirror. 

She was a brilliant, haughty looking girl, 
about Julia’s age, dressed in that elaborate 





She had a face 
Which you might have admired, but not loved. 
“Why, Isabella!” exclaimed Julia, lifting 
Her head from her hand. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me, Julia?” 

“Very,” was the cordial response. 


style which best suited her. 






“I met Mr. Norwood this morning, when I 
4s out on a shopping tour,” said the fair, 
haughty lady, throwing herself into a chair, 
nd fanning herself with a rare sandal-wood 
an; “and T availed myself of the opportunity 


0 make all the inquiries about you that I 
ould. 
















“The young gentleman informed me that he 
had made an engagement to ride over to the 
hills with you this afternoon, and invited me 





soul, and see there how vanity and love of 
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to accompany you, thinking probably it would 
gratify you. But I accepted the invitation, 
and here lam. What makes you look sober, 
Julia?” and the bright eyes opened wide on 
the girl’s face. 

‘Nothing that I can tell you, Isabel. Some- 
how I don't feel like taking this ride.” 

‘Don't feel like taking it! What will Mr. 
Norwood say? You will break his heart.” 


**Don’t say that, Isabel! Mr. Norwood and 


” 


I are only friends;” and the look of serious- 
ness deepened into pain. 

‘Well, all I’ve got to say, Julia Dexter, is, 
that it isn’t John Norwood's fault if he is only 
your friend,” watching the girl narrowly, as 
she arranged her thick, brown plaits of hair. 

To Julia Dexter's honor be it recorded that 
she preserved inviolable the secret of John 
Norwood’s affection for her, and that her friend 
had only suspected it from the young man’s 
manner, 

“Well, granting what you say is true, Isabel, 
it is not right to encourage his attentions ;” 
and Julia spoke more to herself than to her 
auditor. 

‘Yes, it is right enough to receive them, if 
he knows your real feelings towards him, you 
absurd little puss. A woman may make a 
friend of her lover, without doing any harm 
I'm sure !” ; 

“But maybe it is doing wrong to him— 
wrong if in anywise he indulges a hope which 
must end in bitterness and disappointment?” 
Julia’s tones placed an interrogation point at 
the end of her sentence. 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed her guest, with her 
light, quick, heartless laugh. ‘You are so 
squeamish, Julia Dexter. Men’s hearts are 
tougher than you suspect, and they'll bear a 
little préssure, just like India rubber. Rest 
assured your lovers will not shoot or drown 
themselves, because you refuse them; and the 
best way generally is to smooth the denial as 
much as possible, and keep it out of sight in 
general. You don’t know much about men, 
Julia.” 

And these words sank into the young girl’s 
heart, and Julia Dexter asked herself if, after 
all, her friend’s sentiments were not very near 
the truth. 

Of course her Aunt Hope was the best and 
noblest woman in the whole world—every body 
knew that; but then, her ideals of life and con- 
duct were all so refined and exalted, that it 
was almost impossible to carry them out in 
every day practical life 

She wasn’t going to disturb herself any more 
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about the matter. John Norwood knew just The attraction was mutual, and in a fey 
where she stood, and if he chose to visit her, «weeks, the young gentleman was a very fre. 


it was his own fault. Men’s hearts weren't so> quent guest at her father’s. John Norw 
easily broken after all. had been absent a month, and it so happen 


Julia Dexter’s thoughts run on after this;that he did not meet the young lawyer 





fashion as she arranged her shawl and hat ‘or suspect the true state of things, for son 
before the glass, for her friend had excused ¢time. But one evening, the two gentlemen m 
herself, and gone down stairs to entertain the Sat the residence of Doctor Dexter. Love has 
young merchant until Julia presented herself. ¢singular acuteness, and, though his hostes 
The two girls had been schoolmates, and the Swas polite as ever, still, John Norwood f 
intimacy, commenced when they were children, ¢ there was an indescribable change in her map- 
had never been suspended. ner, and that he was not, as heretofore, | 
Isabella Nichols was a brilliant, dashing «most favored guest. He left early, and w 
with no high ideals or standards of life; > Julia accompanied him into the hall, he said 


oughly worldly in all her pursuits and ¢her— 

s ‘‘You know we made on engagement 
She was accomplished after the fashionable ‘week, to go out i he woods, and gat 

lard; she had grace, wit, and tact, but ¢ trailing arbutus, s pleasant day this we 


rt or high principles, very little. are you engaged to-morrow, Julia?” 


A 


ere. 


lia Dexter was vastly her superior in all ‘‘Yes, Mr. Norwood;”’ with a little fluttering 


— ee 


oral range of feeling and purpose ; but in her c heek sy I have | romised Mr. Pau! ling 
influence of a companion like Isabella (that I will ride down to the shore with him; s 
ls over a young, impressible nature, >we must defer gathering the flowers to som 


be only injurious, especially when its (other day.’’ 


force was brought to bear on the ‘* As you like.” There was something hoars 
est side of Julia Dexter’s character; and Sand hard in the monosyllables, which made 
vas approbativeness, and love of admira- ¢the girl look up in John Norwood’s face. lt 
was very white, and about the mouth, and in 
Stanley left her niece in a few days¢the eyes, there was a look of terrible suf- 
the conversation which we have recorded, > fering. 
the subject was not renewed by the ‘What is the matter, John ?” exclaimed the 
es—indeed, Julia avoided it. lady, in real alarm. 
hn Norwood continued his visits as before, “Oh, Julia, you don’t know !—you don't 
they grew more frequent; for the year know!” and then, as if afraid to trust hims 
falling into autumn, and Julia found her farther, he hurried away. But his hos 
ry home a little dull, for it was not caught that last wild, almost frantic glan 
s convenient to visit the city, and the that his eyes shot on her as they parted. 


ind attentions of John Norwood became She could not misunderstand that, and 


t of necessity, in the absence of any one 2sharp pang s » the heart of Julia Dex 


aa ‘ . a 4 7 uneasy ¢ tr led 
eclipsed him. Julia Dexter's conscience §2nd her fair face uneasy and troubled, a 


t, however, always at ease. There were she returned to the parlor. 


s and pressures of the hand, at meeting ‘‘What is the matter?” asked the y 


irting 


g, which she could not misinterpret, ¢lawyer, as he rose up, and took the small hand 


ere were times when the shadow on John Sof his hostess, and looked earnestly and fond) 
l’s forehead, and the involuntary sighs ¢in her face. 
rept up from his heart, told his hostess, ‘Nothing; at least, nothing that I ean tel 
words could have done, of the doubt and you, Mr. Paulding ;” and a bright smile chas 
that wrung it. the gloom from the brown eyes. 
on the whole, the young lover was ‘sWill you tell me whether this Mr. \ 
ly cheerful, or full of high spirits, in the 2 wood is a friend, or more than this?” for th 
nee of his enchantress. How could he Syoung lawyer was ill at ease, on witnessing 
living on the hope which all her actions ?the evident familiarity of the lady and het 
alive, no matter what her words said ? 5 guest. 
at last, the end came. Late in the win- ‘Oh, he is only a friend. We have known 
, Julia Dexter met, on a brief visit to the Seach other intimately for years, and of course, 
city, a young lawyer, in whom she at once Che feels quite at home here.” 
became interested. * he lover was satisfied, and a little later, 
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Julia Dexter listened to words which were the 
sweetest her ear had ever caught, and which 
filled her heart, like the jubilant chime of mar- 
riage bells; and, in the first joy of her 
betrothal, there stole across her no memory of 
the true love she had wronged, or the heart 
that her carelessness and vanity had broken! 
But, that night in her dreams, the white, 
agonized face of John Norwood, rose, and 
stood before her; and, with a start, she woke 
up; and, in the darkness, her pillow was wet 
with tears of sorrow and self-reproach. 

Two days later, the young merchant called 
on Julia again. It was an afternoon in the 
late May, full of fragrance, and of opening 
blossoms, and of all the joy of the year’s 
awaking. 

The young man looked worn and pale, as 
though he had gone through some sharp con- 
flict during the last two days; but he said, 
with his old manner— 

‘“T have come to take you to the woods, this 
time, and I can have no excuse, Julia.” 

“You must, Mr. Norwood, for I am expecting 
company. 

Julia said this very reluctantly, for she dis- 
liked to pain the young man; but there was 
no help for it, and Mr. Paulding had as- 
sured her he should be with her before four 
o'clock. 

“Julia, are you expecting Mr. Paulding this 
afternoon ?” 

Her face made answer before her lips did— 

“TI think he may be here.”’ 

“And are you going to marry that man?” 

“It is too bad to question me in this way, 
Mr. Norwood,” her bowed face, burning with 
its blushes. 

John Norwood did not heed her words; he 

seized both her hands, and fairly crushed them 
in his own. 
“Oh, Julia Dexter!” he groaned, in a voice 
that would have melted to pity a heart far 
harder than his listener’s—‘I had not sus- 
pected this !—I cannot believe it!” 

“Why John, you distress me. Don’t act 
80. You know I told you long ago that there 
was no hope.” 

“But I did hope, Julia Dexter. How could 
[ help it, with your sweet face, that I was 
ready to fall down and worship, before me 
every few days, and your lips full of smiles, as 
your voice was full of weleomes. I was a fool, 
perhaps ; but I couldn’t help it, so long as you 
allowed me the blessed sight of you; and 
how—oh, Julia! I’m a proud man, and it’s 
hard that you should see me like this; but it 
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would have been better if I had died—better 
if I had died !”’ 

And, with those words, he gave her one 
wild, greedy look, threw his arms about her, 
and kissed her forehead over and over, and 
then he was gone, and Julia Dexter sat all 
alone, weeping the bitterest tears of her life. 

And John Norwood mounted his horse, and 
dashed swiftly homeward. Alas! in that 
bitterest agony of his life, he had no faith 
in the great Love, that would have healed his 
broken spirit—he had made to himself an 
earthly idol, and when it was broken, he felt 
that in all the world there was no rest for his 
soul, 

Madness had fired his heart and brain, and 
on his way home, his glance just grazed the 
still, deep river, its bright waters asleep 
between the fringes of swamp willows, and 
with that glance his purpose was taken! He 
hurried to his office, wrote a brief note to his 
widowed mother, and rode back to the banks 
of the river. There was a heavy plunge, 
and—may God have mercy upon the soul of 
John Norwood ! 

The news came to Julia Dexter as she sat 
with her lover that night, on the very sofa 
where she and John Norwood had passed so 
many pleasant hours together. 

It was a terrible blow to her; still, the 
circumstances were not very accurately re- 
ported, and Julia believed that the young man 
had accidentally fallen into the river, and 
been drowned; but she passed a sleepless 
night, thinking of their last interview on 
earth. The next day, she received a message 
from Mrs. Norwood, the mother of the dead 
man, requesting that she would call on her 
before night. 

Julia had only met the lady once, but she 
knew that John had often spoken of her to his 
mother, and she supposed that it was on this 
account that the afllicted woman desired to 
see her, and receive her sympathy; and, with 
asad heart, the young girl rode over to the 
house of mourning. 

**Come with me,” said the stricken mother, 
after she had looked sternly a moment in 
Julia’s face; and she led her into the next 
room, where he lay, as if in slumber, the dark 


locks clustering about his forehead, and the 


features settled into such white peacefulness, 
that it did not seem his young manhood had 
been thus suddenly stricken out of him. ‘He 
was all that I had in the world—my precious 
boy, and I loved him better than my own life, 
and you have laid him there, Miss Dexter! 
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‘Don’t start, and look at me so, now; you 
can’t give me back my boy, for it’s too late; 
but, if it hadn’t been for you, his poor mother 
wouldn’t be looking this day upon Azs dead face. 
You broke his heart, with your pretty face, and 
your bright, winning ways. I was afraid of it for 
a whole year; for I saw that he worshipped you, 
though he never said much about it; and I used 
to hint it sometimes; but there would always 
come a look into his face that I couldn't bear to 
see. and he would say—‘ Don’t say ‘that, mo- 
ther; Julia Dexter would never let me visit her 
so, and treat me as she does, if she didn’t care 
for me, no matter what she may say /” 

‘But there he lies now, and I want you to 
feel that you've killed my boy and broken his 
mother’s heart.’ 

Mrs. Norwood was an old woman, and John 
was the youngest of the four boys over whom 


her mother-heart had poured the old ery of 


of Rama. Julia Dexter uttered 
word, standing before the still face of the dead 
nan; but She 


went silently out of the house, but before she 


Rachel no 


her face was white as his. 
reached the carriage where her father waited 
for her, she fell in a swoon on the pavement 
stones. 

For days afterwards they trembled for her 
reason. Her Aunt Hope was sent for, and day 
and night she comforted the remorse stricken 
girl, and listened to her ceaseless self-upbraid- 
ings 

‘You told me what to do, Aunt Hope, but I 
loved his admiration, and I knew it was this all 
the time, although I wouldn’t admit it to my- 
self, which made me keep him at my side; 
and now I must carry through life the thought 
that | am his murderer !”’ 

Mrs. Stanley did all that it was in her power 
to d She went to Mrs. Norwood and painted 
agony in that the 
mourning mother’s heart was melted, and she 


her niece’s such words, 
went to Julia and told her she forgave her for 
the wrong she had done her son. 

And at last Mrs. Stanley’s counsels took 
root in the heart of her niece, and repentance 
took the place of remorse, and she rose up from 
her sick bed a wiser and a better woman. 

She acquainted her lover with all the cir- 
cumstances of her intimacy with John Norwood, 
but he tried to soften her self-upbraidings, and 
his love never permitted him to see that she 


lid not falsely accuse herself. They were 


married, and Julia Paulding was very happy 


with the husband of her youth; but there was 
one memory which threw a shadow over many 
of the hours of her life. 
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She was an earnest, Christian woman, , 
loving wife, a devoted mother; for in that long 
bitter season of remorse, she had learned tha; 
the only healing for the sinning and the suffer. 
ing is in the Voice of the Master, flowing 
sweetly and tenderly down through its long 
path of centuries, ‘Thy faith hath saved the 
go in peace.” 


~oe- 


Gump- Fife. 


BY UL LAUBIE. 


Whoever has packed up ham, eggs, molasses 
buscuit, coffee, salt, sugar, ete., sufficien 
to last himself and his companions a for 
night and, after selecting a suitable spotf 
the ed 


time to the luxury of hunting and fishing:- 


purpose, devot the above mention 


whoever, when he drove the last peg to whi 


he meditated the attachment of the last loop 
his camp-tent, perceived from afar the 

proaching storm, which, half an hour lat 
drenched him and his companions thorough); 
rendering his first night out extremely dis 
agreeable: whoever has played off intense) 
practical jokes while camping out, and received 
the amount due him back again with compow 
interest :—whoever has laughed his hearties 


and told his twentieth story before 12 P. M 


and awoke with a distracting toothache 
eight on the following morning, may have 
faint idea of the camp-life of a soldier; but 
will be very faint indeed compared with th 
experience of the naturally improvident, 


eared for, and often illy governed volunte 
soldier. 

What cha 
vignette-like, round the words. 


rocker, looking out 


ming illusions clust 
You, madan 


Camp-life ! 


who sit in your 


easy 
perhaps, upon the crowded streets, fanning 
yourself while you sip your saucer of strav- 
berries and cream: or you, sir, sitting in your 


arm chair smoking habana, dreaming 
of fresh air and mountain dews; of ten pound 


of a game of chess 


your 


pickerel and pound trout ; 


or a turn at whist; of slumbering beneath the 


arms of a wide spreading tree by the edge o! 
a brook while the ** cook” dressed up the game 
of the last novel, and the coolest shade within 
‘at the same time; for yov 
Did you ever— 


a mile of ‘camp 
camp-life has a fascination. 
but stop; I will not destroy the romance 0! 
camp-life with a single dash of my pen. Bui 
I will just ask you, reader, if it would no! 


require a remarkably vivid imagination 
invest a slice of ham with the sweet, juicy p 


r- 
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perties of @ canvas back, or a leather cartridge- 
pox, with the soft, yielding properties of a 
feather pillow? In a word, can you dine 
pleasantly, or with any degree of satisfaction, 
on the engravings usually found in a cook 
book? Can you, by the mere exertion of your 
will, turn water into wine ? 

Camp-life near a city is not respectable, to 
say the least. When you close five or six 
thousand men, or more or less, within a space 
containing scarcely ten acres of ground—when 
you put them in sheds, and pack them together 
as closely as herrings in a barrel at bed time— 
when you deny them the liberty they have 
enjoyed from the moment they were able to 
walk, and restrict them to dry bread, salt or 
fresh meat and coffee, to the ten acres upon 
which they drill every day, you make, first 
well drilled machines out of them; but you 
make some brutes also. 

Why? Because you cut them off from 
everything in the shape of ‘‘ Home Influence !”’ 
The naturally vicious become if anything more 
vicious—the studious self-denier, less self- 
denying. That is one of the results of camp- 
lifein the neighborhood of a city. You will 
find that to kill the little time they can call 
their own, the men will engage in card-playing, 
in singing songs, not always of the purest 
character, in recriminations, drinking cheap 
whisky and fighting. Take the same men 
into the country—tell them to pitch their tents 
oa hill-side, or in a valley—give them 
plenty of room, plenty of water and fresh air, 
and then observe the effect nature produces. 
Waving boughs instead of stifling stalls—velvety 
grass instead of mouldy straw—the ripple of 
running water instead of angry voices. Your 
card-players will frolic over the sward—fish— 
look at the clouds; they will do anything 
rather than play cards. Your sleepy-heads 
and grumblers are wide awake, cheerful and 
prompt. Good humor prevails everywhere. Is 
it the fare?—they live on the same fare they 
received when in the neighborhood of the city. 
What is it, then? It is the clear sky, the green 
fields, the waving trees, the warbling birds, 
the babbling stream, the upland and the low- 
land, in short, communion with nature, albeit, 
“Dixie’s Land” and “ Bob tidley”’ frequently 
rises higher than the songs of the birds. 

Take a sunny day. Your provident soldier 
tits down to his paper, pencil in hand, to write 
to his friends; to “the girl he left behind 
him;” to read the latest news,” or to mend 


his clothes, which require a stitch here or a‘ 
Patch there. He seats himself beneath a tree, ° 
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of course, taking especial pains to keep a sharp 
look out for practieal jokers; while a second 
provident soldier credits himself with a washing 
bill by turning to the brook at hand and pro- 
ceeding, leisurely and with an imperturbable 
matter-of-fact manner, to wash his own clothes. 
At first he selected a secluded spot—now he 
challenges observation. In the meantime the 
camp kettle swings over the fire; the savory 
odor of bean or rice soup, of coffee, or 
perhaps substantial pork, is borne on the breeze 
to the industrious washer and sewer. The 
readers, if there are any at hand, look up from 
their papers. The horn is blown—in a twink- 
ling fifty forms come dashing and crashing 
through the underwood—from “ splendid bites”’ 
made by voracious trout—from the arduous 
pursuit of gigantice frogs, but more from the 
arms of morpheus. 

In your country camp, you rely upon your 
neighbors for milk and butter. Your sulky 
messmate, who grumbled at carrying his share 
of water from the hydrant while near the city, 
volunteers to go after the milk or butter. You 
say to yourself, certainly we are growing 
pleasant out here—really it is not so lazy after 
all. ‘Ah! remarks another messmate, ‘ 
has found a beauty out there.” Or a little bit 
of calico, with a bashful air, brown cheeks, 
browner feet, and blue eyes that have scarcely 





seen ten summers, approaches you noiselessly, 
carrying a bucket of milk, or a roll of butter. 
Perhaps a messmate whispers her coming: 
suddenly the hum of voices ceases, and every 
eye is fixed on the little stranger. 

‘I say, my Violet, can you tell me the price 
of milk?” 

‘¢Or the price of butter, little one? for I am 
after a pound.” 

The little lady manages to convey the re- 
quired information upon the second or third at- 
tempt; ever afterwards she is perfectly at home 
near the rough-bearded, sunburnt soldiers. 

On the road, or crossing the rickety foot- 
bridge, you encounter a tottering form with 
hair as white as the driven snow. The rough- 
est man in the company, perhaps in the regi- 
ment, bows reverently as he passes; the mo- 
ment he is out of hearing, he will say, “1 
never see a head like that but I think of my 
father,” after which there ensues an oppressive 
silence, during which you are aware that your 


‘companion is thinking very hard; nothing but 


the remembrance of your own father prevents 
your following up, in imagination, his retro- 
spections. 

But camp-life has its serious phases—its 
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ids as well as its dreamy sunshine. Wak- 
ing up with the birds in the morning in response 
to the reveillé, you are astonished to hear the 
rderly sergeant repeat the name of Mason. 
Mason! Mason! John Mason!” 
‘Sick,’ replies a member. 
«What's the matter with him, Jack ?”’ 
*“Don’t He sick last 


night though, and this morning he is wrong in 


know, sir. was very 
the head.”’ 


** Must be seen to at once,’’ comes from the 
itenant or captain. 

J. H. Walthers! J. H. Walthers!” 

tinues the orderly, as he proceeds to call the roll. 

Instead of Walthers’ 


ce from the ranks replies, ‘‘ Walthers is sick 


con- 


prompt ‘* here, sir! a 
-very sick.” 

The moment you are dismissed you hasten to 

of the 

som friends—you cannot do tox 


tent sick men. They are your 
much for 

n; but you are just five minutes too late; 
ey are in the doctor’s charge. Walthers has 
i mother; she is telegraphed to, hastens to 
> camp, and arrives just in time to catch the 
ust word of her dearest friend on earth, her 
But Mason! 


Mason dies far away from every one that is 


ly stay and comfort. poor 


dear to him. He rambles in his sleep—talks 


f his young sister, of his little brother, and 
whispers another name so low that those nearest 
The 
fever does its work, and the word is passed 
‘‘Mason and Walthers dead!” 
and Walthers! What! the healthiest, 


st men in the company? Ah! what shall 


him can only catch, ‘ Zllen.”’ brain 


1round, are 
Mason 
ray 
lo for dancing and singing now? 
All through the day, the men 


ro 


go through 


heir drill silently, mechanically. At night, 


nstead of singing and laughter, you hear 


grave voices, and low tones. Some of the in- 

mate friends of the deceased glide into the 
tent where the corpses are laid out, in their 
worn uniforms, then glide as noiselessly away 
to their respective quarters. The orderly has 
the 
!” when the roll is called on the following 


no occasion to command ‘Silence in 
ranks 
rning—the memory of the dead men haunts 
Again, they go through the manual 
chanically—again, they are dismissed to 
again at the funeral, the gravest of all. 
When the regiment falls into /ine, to take up 
its march—the Dead March—there is not the 
semblance of a smile on the face of a single 
soldier. With stately tread, and stern, thought- 
faces, they march to the burial ground, 
and there they pay the soldier’s tribute to the 


lead—the flash and roar of muskets. Then, 
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with a gay tune, they return to camp, to la 


and joke, as if the gayest of their numbe 
harvested by death—as though 


il. 


humorous phase of cay 


not been 
themselves were im 

Then, ther¢ 
life. 


are opposed to 


is the 


Your volunteers, or your regular soldiers, 


generalization; they strive t 
If they are thrown int 
After 


exhausting the trades, professions, and names 


secure personality 


messes, the mess must have a name. 


of animals, to say nothing of birds and fishes 


they pitch upon the famous battles ; so that, in 


a regiment, you may see the ‘“ Lions” and 


‘‘Lambs” eating together—the ‘“ Tinkers 


and ‘Cobblers lining side by side With 


‘* Preachers the ** Chepulte- 
‘Sharks’ and “Crows 


all scholars. For 
quarters, you need 


peckers”’ suppir 
To be sure, t! not 
instance: in } heir 
not be surpri yme across somet 
like this 
“OUR Nami 


‘“Srovt (here 


KNO NO EAQUEL.” 
ru lely sketched h 
ARE WE and / 
But the 


to be 


of 


of the Guard, 


most using part camp-life is 


1 
ies 


found ji ue nic 


which may be at time, in the 


of 


repartees of | 


any 


reports the « ils, and the jests and 


) fires, where everything 
of the 


28) 25 e he 
is teasing Bittner, wh 


is rehearsed { the benefit various 


companies. So 
has gone 


und 


for he 


He 


has seen service before, 


through two c¢ turns ar 


briskly, with 


“What you say true—I did brash 


the corporal’s shoe nking all the while they 


were my own; but, I never shoot fire-flies 


“What's 
hastily ; upon w 


that, B inquires another, 
tner responds— 


there, 
You 


railroad bridg — 


‘*Have you n he 1 how Wilson 


distinguished limorousville? 
know we were gu ling the 
picketed along at intervals of, says 


quarter of a mile Wilson imagined there 


was an tree and stone 
[The fact was, the N. Y. 999, which we 
awfully. ] Well, Wilson 


Standing 


enemy every 


lieved stuffed our 
ducked 
stock still aga 

and slightly timo: 


his head at ey s yund. 


1 tree proved very serious, 
I but about one 


usiness ; 
o’clock, Wilson managed to get relieved. Ther 
was a shot fired—the signal was passed along 
the line, and the sergeant of the guard trotted 
I was 


down to Wilson, to see what 


| tell you the simple, ut 


was up. 


there myself, and I 


. .. Di 
varnished truth, as sure as my name 15 » 


Bittner. Says the sergeant— 
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HOW OLD HICKORY 


«“*What’s the matter, Wilson ?’ 

«+J—I shot at a man with a lantern, over 
there,’ said Wilson; ‘but I don’t think I 
hit him.’ 


«+A man with a this 


lantern!—and at 
hour!’ 

“+Yes,’ says Wilson, ‘I 
the first time I seen him, and he covered the 
lantern. Then I 
lenged him, and he covered the lantern a 
second time; I concluded to bang away at him 
the third time, and I did; but J didn’t hit him, 


” 


challenged him 


saw him again, and chal- 


that I know of ! 
«*Wilson,’ says the sergeant—‘ if you can’t 
tell a fire-fly from a lantern, you had best 
return home. Go back to the quarters, 1N- 
stantly, (that’s the way he always said in- 
stantly)—1Nstantly, sir!’”’ 
“Now, tell us that 
Bittner!” exclaims a voice, eagerly, as Wilson 


about horse business, 
hurries away. 

“(Confound the horse ?”’ retorts Bittner, with 
a palpable wince; whereupon, a wag volun- 
teers to relate the story ‘‘ just as it occurred, 
as he happened to be there. It 
that same never-to-be-forgotten Timorousville. 


was in 


Bittner, who was something of a shot, was 
guarding the entrance to the headquarters of 
the regiment, one very dark night. Suddenly, 
Bittner observed an object approaching him 
from the north-east quarter of the field, in 
He looked, rubbed his 
eyes—looked again, and nudged the captain, 

The 
The object ap- 
proached nearer and until at last, 
it stood about thirty feet in front of them. 


front of the quarters. 


who was just at his elbow. captain 
rubbed his eyes, and looked: 


nearer, 


“*Challenge him,’ muttered the captain— 
‘challenge him three times—if he don’t an- 
swer, why, fire /’ 

‘Bittner did as he was ordered. At the 
third challenge he fired, and down we came, 
in a twinkling, (we slept on our arms) all as 
wide awake as weasels, and ready for the fun. 

“*After him!’ roared the 
away we went, over the fence, and up 
road—every way, but through the gate, helter 
skelter, until we reached the woods. Then we 
Were ordered to halt, and sent back to our: 
board beds, the captain wisely concluding to re-‘ 
frain from searching further until the morning. 

“The next morning, we found our nearest 


Bs 


captain, and 


the < 


neighbor's horse, standing beside the road, 
With a bullet above his nostril. The poor 
brute had bled at least two quarts. Of course, 
he should have given the countersign, when > 
Bittner challenged him !” 


IMPRISONED 


their consul to leave 
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‘« Did he die ?”’ 
‘*No!—why should he?’ demands Bittner, 
‘*The horse was none the 


inquires a wistful listener. 


as he walks away. 


worse of a single shot.” 
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How Old Hickory Imprisoned 
THE JUDGE. 

[We take the following historical reminis- 

It will be 


read with particular interest just now. ] 


cence from the New York Ledger. 


Soon after General Jackson arrived in New 
Orleans, in the latter part of the year 1814, he 
placed that city, and the whole district within 
his lines, under martial law. This was consid- 
ered a wise, and even a necessary precaution, and 
was zealously submitted to by the patriotic por- 
After the great battle 
of the 8th of January, 1815, in which the Bri- 


tion of the population. 


tish were so totally routed, the malcontents in 
the city began to murmur at the maintenance of 
martial law, declaring that as the British had 
fled, and there was no danger from any foe, the 
continuance of the military régime was down- 
right tyranny. Old Hickory paid no attention 
to these murmurs, but went on his iron way, 
with an eye single to the safety of his country. 
But soon news came, vague and unauthentic, 
that peace had been declared, and then the mur- 
murs of the malcontents became frequent and 
loud. The French portion of the population 


were especially clamorous, and finally, they be- 


> gan to get certificates of French citizenship from 


the French consul, hoping thereby to be able to 
set Old Hickory at defiance. But they mistook 
their man. As soon as the old hero learned 
what they were about, he ordered them and 
New Orleans within three 
days, and not to come nearer than one hundred 
and twenty miles to the city, until peace should 
be officially announced. He at the same time 
took judicious notice of the rumors of peace, 
and hinting that they might have been circu- 
lated by the enemy, for the purpose of throwing 
him off his guard, he assured his army, and 
the inhabitants, that the fruits of their glo- 
rious victory should not be snatched from 
them by reason of any lack of vigilance on his 


part, and that, until he received official notifi- 


cation from his government that peace had been 
declared, he should maintain within his lines 
the most inflexible discipline. 

This proclamation produced a prodigious ex- 


citement. A Frenchman named Louailler, who 


¢was a member of the legislature, published in 
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But 
Springing upon a seat, he 


me of the city papers a defiant commentary upon the General entertained different views 


, and declared, in substance, that the French waved his arm, and 


tizens would not obey such a tyrannical order, Sat once a silence as of the grave prevaded the 


lhe General at once had the editor of the paper¢ hushed multitude. Then, in a few words, he 





brought before him, and demanded the name ofS reminded the audience where they were, and 


1e author of the ‘‘mutinous article.’ The editor, besought every man who was @ friend to him 


gave the author’s name, and. a few minutes> behave with the decorum due to the place and 


afterwards, Louailler was tapped on the shoul-Sthe occasion, Then, turning to the scared 


ler, as he was promenading the street, by ac Judge, he said, ** The same arm that protected 


and 5 this city from r, will also protect this 


sergeant, at the head of a file of soldiers, 


formed that he was “my prisoner.”’ court in the dis its duty, or perish in 


tested against the arrest, engaged a lawyer 
the spot, named Morill, to take charge of 
off to 
orill at once applied to the U. 8. 
med Dominick Hall, for a writ of 
us. The Judge granted the writ; 


s case, and was marched prison. 
Judge, 
habeas 
but 
to it on the Gen 


hen the official went serve 


al, he seized it, kept possession of it, ‘as 
vidence against the Judge,”’ gave the officer a 
ertified copy, and at once issued an order for 
‘‘arrest of Dominick Hall, on a charge of 

y to excite mutiny in the camp.”” * Be care- 

| to permit no escapes,” wrote the General to 

he officer detailed to arrest the Judge, ‘‘as the 
wssaries of the enemy are more numerous than we 

vected.”” Rather hit, that, for the 


1ited States Judge, Old Hickory’s pen was 


a hard 


ymetimes sharper than his sword. 

Judge Hall was speedily arrested, and im- 
soned along with his friend Louailler, where 

talk the 

But, in a short time, the General had 


ey could over matter at their 


sure, 


the Judge escorted beyond his lines, and set at 


nac 


1 glimpse of the ‘old hero.”’ 


erty, witha command not to come within 
e lines again until peace should be officially 
Not 


ficially declared, and then the General, 


lared, long afterwards, peace was 
in 
eloquent and heart-stirring proclamation, 
sbanded his heroic army, permitted the civil 
wer to resume its legitimate sway, and re- 
ased all prisoners confined for disobedience 
military orders. 
Judge Hall returned to the city, and deter- 
ed to have his revenge. He soon had the 
neral served with an order to show cause 
y he should not be attached for contempt of 
rt, &e., &e. 
eneral, in citizen’s dress, and accompanied 
the renowned Edward Livingston, as his 
unsel, went to the court-room, which 


On the day of the return, the 


was 
ked with an eager multitude, anxious to get 
As soon as his 


tall and majestic form was seen, the audience 


vst into such a tempest of enthusiasm that 
ie Judge, not knowing what the excited throng 
ight do, gave orders to adjourn the court. < 


? plaudits of the nation 


attempt.”” So, und protection of the Gene 


the court went on 

The Judge refused, on technical grounds, t 
of 
d ordered the attachment 


hear Livingston's argument in favor the 


General's course, at 
On the 


the Judge proy 


to issue. return day of the attachment, 


, 
unded 


nineteen interrogatories, 
which the General declined to take any notice 


had 


and stated that he was 


of, because Livingston been refused 


hearing in his defence 
ready to hear and abide by the decision of th 


court, The Ju lige then fined him one housand 
dollars, for whi 


drew his check on a city bank, and thus the 


1 amount the General at once 


matter was for the time ended. But, twenty- 
seven years aftewards, A. D. 1842, the Congress 
of the United 


eral Jackson that $1,000, with interest to date, 


States voted to refund to Gen- 


amounting to some $2,700, and the money 
old 


And thereby Congress 


was over to the man, amid the 


paid 


and the people set their seal of approbation 


upon the old hero's conduct, and gave judges 


notice to beware how, in critical emergencies 


they interfere with commanders called into the 
field to defend the hono 


country. 


r and the safety of the 


~2eor 


ANGeER never strengthens a man's position 
in the 
advantage can scarcely be afforded an antagr- 


argument; on contrary, a greater 
nist, than to fall into a passion with him 
the 


reasons 


the moment, how many 
illustrations are 


for, in heat of 
weighty apt 
likely to be forgotten, which are remembered 
Policy, 


and 


afterwards, in a cooler frame of mind. 
therefore, as well as good breeding, shoull 
induce us to guard our temper in argument 
If defeated, we should bear it with equanimity; 
if victorious, we should avoid the vulgarity of 
pushing the victory too far, by crowing over 


our opponent, A man of refined feeling, after 


making an adversary aware of his power, will 
always at least possess generosity enough no 
to take undue advantage of the position he has 
obtained. 
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Cries of Children. 


If we inquire into the causes which produce the 
crying of infants, we shall find that it seldom origi- 
yates from pain, or uncomfortable sensations; for 
those who are apt to imagine that such causes must 
always operate on the body of an infant are egre- 
siously mistaken, inasmuch as they conceive that 
ihe physical condition, together with the method of 
expressing sensations, is the same in infants and 
alults. It requires, however, no demonstration that 
the state of the former is essentially different from 





that of the latter. In the first years of infancy, > 


many expressions of the tender organs are to be 
considered only as efforts or manifestations of power. 
We observe, for instance, that a child, as soon as it 
: undressed or disencumbered from swaddling 
clothes, moves its arms and legs, and often makes 
a variety of strong exertions; yet po reasonable 
person would suppose that such attempts arise 
from a preternatural or oppressive state of the little 
sgent. It is, therefore, equally absurd to draw an 
ifavorable inference from every inarticulate cry ; 
because, in most instances, these vociferating 
wunds imply the effort which children necessarily 
make to display the strength of their lungs, and 
exercise the organs of respiration, Nature has 
wisely ordained that by these very efforts the power 
ind utility of functions so cssential to life should 
'e developed, and rendered more perfect with every 

spiration. Henee it follows, that those over- 
anxious parents or nurses who continually endeavor 
\o prevent infants from crying do them a material 
injury; for, by such imprudent management, their 


iildren seldom or never acquire a perfect form of 


breast, while the foundation is laid in the 
ectoral vessels for obstructions, and other diseases. 
ludependently of any particular causes, the cries 
o children, with regard to their general effects, are 
ghly beneficial and necessary. In the first period 
‘life, such exertions are the almost only exercise 


‘the infant; thus the cireulation of the blood, ‘ 


and all the other fluids, is rendered more uniform ; 
gestion, nutrition, and the growth of the body, 
are thereby promoted; and the different secretions, 
ogether with the very important office of the skin, 
' insensible perspiration, are duly performed. 
lence it is extremely improper to consider every 
noise of an infant as a claim upon our assistance, 
und to intrude either food or drink, with a view to 
satisfy its supposed wants. By such injudicious 
conduct, children readily acquire the injurious 
habit of demanding things, or nutriment, at im- 
(roper times, and without necessity; their digestion 
becomes impaired; and consequently, at this early 


age, the whole mass of the fluids is gradually 
corrupted, If, however, the mother or purse has 
ne recourse to the administration of aliment, they 
at least remove the child from its couch, carry it 
about, frequently in the middle of the night, and 
thus expose it to repeated colds, which are in their 
effects infinitely more dangerous than the most 
violent cries. 


Daby Education. 


A mother who has evidently acquired experience 
in this most important science, writes as follows, 
from New Haven, to the American Agriculturiat: 
> How are the most babies treated? Are they not 

smothered with blankets, kept in rooms, and cool 
tresh air avoided as if it were a pestilence? Do 
> they not worry and ery for this very want, and 
Sthen doesn’t nurse come to helpless mamma and 
insists that the little creature is hungry, though 
nursed but a short time before? Then hungry or 
< not, its cries are stilled with food it does not need, 
bona fide pain comes, diseases often follow in dire 
succession, and mother and nurse are well worn 
out before many days with such a worrying child. 
Who would not worry under such treatment? 
Babies appreciate oxygen thoroughly, and there 
would not be so many “ terrible infants” were there 
more of it in sleeping and living apartments. 

Well, to be practical, and “ give my experience,” 
which consists, at this present time, of as healthy 
specimens of boys and girls as ever made parents’ 
hearts brim-full of thankfulness. I have pursued 
with them from their birth undeviating regularity 
in sleep, food, and out-door life—nothing but down- 
right rain preventing the latter. Mothers tell me, 
“O, it’s a very good way, if you can only carry tt 

¢ out, but—I can’t.” Well, if children are not worth 
self-denial; if they are not better than calls or com 
é pany, or visiting, then they must go to the ser- 
vants; but to those warm mother hearts which 
< make light of all fatigue and care for the sake of 
‘(the baby, who accept the sweet task committed to 
‘their hands by a heavenly Father, how much better 
eto have the key of sunny faces and joyous rippling 
laughter, than wry faces and sbrieks “that make 
hideous.” ’ If a child is born healthy, all it needs 
to thrive, is the carrying out of simple, natural 
laws. For the first few weeks, every two hours is 
often enough for nursing, after that once in three ; 
it will then be regularly hungry and as regularly 
2 satisfied; if it cries, you will know it is not hungry ; 
Sand its stomach will never be overloaded. 
2 Let it sleep in a crib by your side, never with 
(89) 
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you; then the sleep is longer, sweeter and more‘and afternoon nap in its crib, wide awake, whey 
freshing. Never wake a child—no, not to show - the time comee, is of the greatest importance, [| 
» the Queen of England. Wrap, it well, all but* all turns on commencing right, and then there's x 
the face, and take it daily into the purest air you~ trouble. How infinitely better to lay a laughing 
in find. Let its baths be not decidedly cold water, playful creature, with a good night kiss, to sleey its 
and before nursing, and then another nice nap will< long, healthful sleep, than the common rocking 
follow. As it grows a few months older, keep it? and bushing so often repeated, and often in vai: 
out of doors half the time, and in summer its best‘ or the watching by the bedside, or the leaving , 
naps will be under the broad roof of heaven; and light to go to sleep by. Never reward a child 
in winter don’t stop for the cold, but wrapped up> crying by giving the article desired; wait til] 
like a perfect mummy out with the baby, and if you< stops. Teach it to amuse itself often, and 1 
want to see the little one’s cheeks take on the rose, 2 quire some one to be constantly shaking a rat 
let it feel the splendid tonic in a sharp nor’wester,*> or tapping a window, but lay it on a bed orf 
1 it will smile at the snow flakes as they softly < with a plaything; a slipper is an unfailing amuw 


melt on its velvet cheeks, and grow daily so strong > ment when all other objects fail. Lastly, alway 


ar 


i fat and happy, that the little life will be one‘ endeavor to have a serene, pleasant face when 

tinual hymn of praise to God for its own exist-¢ nurse your children; for, chameleon-like, it 
ence taking hues to its soul, that do color and shape j 
The observance of regular hours for the morning < for life and eternity. 





AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


sé a. {] ret 9 “What has my little Emma been doing to-day! 
G0 ity Pine: , “Oh, a great many things; more than I ec 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. tell you. After I'd learned my lessons I worked 
‘To-morrow, little Blessom, to-morrow,” said< for an hour at my flower bed; and then I went 
Us Robert, as he put his hand on my head,>down to the brovk and watched Jason Manh 
hen I went to him fur a good-night kiss, for the launch the little schooner his uncle brought bin 
k had just struck nine. from New York, and after I came home I finishel 
I like to have Unele Robert call me “little Blos- ¢ my basket of mosses.” 
m,’’ and a great company of other pet names. I “You've been a very busy little girl, I se, 
to have him place his soft hand on my hair, ? smiled Uncle Robert, “and so far that is well; be 
1 look into my eyes with his half fond, half; my dear child, have you done any good thing to- 
vsed smile, that they say is so much like my ?day—is anybody happier because you have lived 
ther’s—my mother’s, whom I never remember ‘ through it?” 
aving seen. Every day, too, I realize more and I stood still and thought a few moments, wit 
nore what a kind, tender, noble uncle I have, andS my uncle’s pleasant eyes all the time upon a 
seems to me that Uncle Robert loves me more ¢ face, 
more every day. I am ten now, and I haveS “No, Uncle Robert, I don’t know as anybody it 
n with him ever since I was six, because papa, ¢ one bit better because I’ve lived this day,” I sail 
| mamma, who was his only sister, sleep together 5 at last, feeling very suber over it. 


sleep whose “ good morning” shall be the voice? He shook his head. “I’m afraid my little gir 
the angel of the resurrection, and because mam- hasn't made the most of the day.” 
ma gave me to Uncle Robert on ber death bed? “I haven't had a chance to do anybody ay 
and because I am like her, they say, in face and * good,” I said. 
voice, and manner, I am doubly dear to the uncle “ Well, if you had the spirit and the will to doit 
ho has taken me to his home and his heart. that is all just the same with our Father in Heaves 
Uncle Robert is thirty now. He was never? But we must be always on the lovk out for opp 
married; and he lives in the old stone house which § tunities, and keep our eyes open, and we shall find 
was my grandfather's, and my uncle laughs and, occasions starting up all the time, to do some litt 
says he has a glorious time keeping “ bachelor’s S good to others, no matter how small it may be; but 
hall,” with his very small housekeeper, as he calls 2a pleasant word, a kind thoughtful act for another’ 
me. comfort, all are the small offerings God will accep 


I stood for a moment, with my uncle’s hand on ¢ of us. 
my hair, and then he slipped it down my cheek,S “Now, try, and see if to-morrow will not afforé 


under my chin, and said to me, C you some of these small opportunities, so that whe? 
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you come to give me your good night kiss, you can 
feel that somebody is happier because you have 
lived to day.” 

«J will try, Uncle Robert.” 

And after I was in bed I lay awake a long time 


thinking of what my uncle had said, and wonder- , 


ing if there'was anybody I could make just a little 


happy. we 
Suddenly the little girl that lives just down the 


road, and whose mother takes in plain sewing, came 
into my mind. 


They moved there only last spring, and I’ve; 


seen the little girl, just about my age, sitting in the 
front door, and looking so thin and pale that I 
always felt sorry for her. 

We often smiled at each other, and last week I 
gave her a bunch of white and red roses, which I 
picked on purpose. She came to the gate and 
thanked me very sweetly, and then she told me 
the had been sick with a fever, but she was better 
now, only it took such a long time to get well. 
And it suddenly flashed across m , that this little 
girl might like to go down to the Pines, with Uncle 
Robert and me, for it was to this ride that he alluded 
when he said, “ To-morrow, little Blossom, to- 
morrow.” 

So, when I had settled it all in my mind I fell 
asleep, and didn’t wake up again until the morning 
sun was shining in brightly at the windows. 

And at breakfast I told Uncle Robert the plan I 
had conceived the night before, and asked him if 
he was quite willing that I should invite the little 
gitl, who lived down the road, to ride over to the 
Pines, as there would be plenty of room in the 
carriage. 

“Certainly,” said Uncle Robert; he was glad I 
bad thought of it. 

So, after breakfast I went down to the red house, 
and the little girl came to the door, and I said, 
“My uncle and I are going to ride over to the 
Pines this morning. The grove is about six miles 
from here, near the lake. 


“Tt's such a beautiful ride, and I came to see if 
you'd like to go too? Unele Robert says that he 
should be very happy to take you. We start in an 
hour, and there’s plenty of room in the carriage.” 

Oh, such a look of delight as flashed over the 
little girl’s pale face! She asked me to walk in, 
but I had no time; and then she called her mother, 
and she came to the door and I explained it all to 
her. 

And Mrs. Martin (that was her name,) thanked 
me over and over, and Annie jumped right up and 
down, and clapped her hands for joy, and her 
mother smiled, and said, 

“T expect Annie will get well right off now— 
poor child!” and the tears were in her eyes. 

Oh, such a nice ride as we had that day! Uncle 
Robert told us stories all the way, and some of 
them made us laugh, and some almost cry; and 
the air was full of the songs of birds, and the fra- 
grance of blossoming trees; for it was among the 
very last days of May. 

At last we reached the Pines, where the soft winds 
moaned and complained amid the dark branches ; 
and we sat under the shadows and eat our lunch ; 
and then Uncle Robert left us for a couple of hours, 
because he had some business to transact; and 
such a nice time as we had, searching for the wild 
flowers in the woods. 

Then, when Uncle Robert returned, he took us 
to sail on the lake, so it was nearly night when we 
reached home once more. 

“Have you had a real good day?” I said to 
Annie Martin, as my uncle lifted her out of the 
carriage, at her own front gate. 

“ Oh, it’s been the happiest day of my life!” she 
said, and there was such a bright smile in her eyes 
and roses in her pale cheeks. 

“Well, Uncle Robert, I kept my eyes open for 
the occasion, and I’ve made somebody happier to 
day, you see,” I said, as he drove homewards. 

“So you have, my little girl,” and he leaned 
down and kissed me—dear Uncle Robert! 
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SpLenpip Cooxies.—Twelve oz. butter; twelve 
ounces sugar, (white); half pint sweet milk; one 
‘easpoonful soda. Carraway or cinnamon, to your 
taste, Add flour enough to roll evenly. Bake in a 
quick oven.—From Hannah E. Sisson, for Arthur's 
Magaziue. 

Corn Meau Murrins.—Seald your meal after 
‘iting; thin it with cold water; to a pint of meal, 
“dd a teaspoonful of good lard; salt to the taste. 
Take two eggs, beat the yolks well; add to the corn 
meal when cool; stir up all well. Butter your 
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muffin-rings, and the bottom of your dripping-pan, 
have the pan quite hot; add as the last thing, the 
white of the eggs, beaten toa froth. The batter 
should be a little thicker than pancakes. Bake 
quick. 


Ham Toast.—A delightful breakfast dish. The 
following is anice breakfast dish: Chop fine some 
cold boiled ham (the lean part); mix some beaten 
yolk of an egg with a little cream, and thicken it 


>) with the ham; then put the mixture into @ saucepar, 


over the fire; let it simmer awhile; have ready 
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some slices of bread, nicely toasted and buttered ; 2 troubled with thousands upon thousands of them, rig 
S his house of them in a few nights, by this mixtur 
° Put it upon iron plates, set it where vermin ay 
§ thickest, and they will soon help themselves, wit) 
Lemon Pre.—Three eggs, one good-sized cup of ont further invitation. Be careful not to have any 
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spread over quickly with the ham mixture. 





water, one and a-half cups sugar (cups common 2 
size) ten small crackers, rolled fine, one lemon, the ¢ 
yellow peel grated off. The peel underneath this, ) 
is not to be used; but, use the yellow; also, the? 
juice, and inside, the latter ent fine. Separate the ‘ 
yolks from the whites, and give the former a 
thorough beating, to which add the water. Mix‘ 
the above ingredients together, and bake about one 2 
hour, the same as custard or pumpkin. Beat the ¢ 
whites to a light froth, and add eight teaspoonfuls > 
of white sugar, giving it another beating, to get the ¢ 
sugar well mixed; and when the pie is done, take 

it from the oven, and spread the preparation over < 
it. Then put in the oven, and let it brown a little. § 
$e sure and have the pie done before you add the? 
preparation. If you go according to this receipt, 
you will have an excellent pie—Prepared by C. 
Austin, Hillside Cottage, Norway, N. Y. 


Turkish Mope or Maxine Correr.—The Turk- 
ish mode of making coffee produces a very different < 
result from that to-which we are accustomed. A 
small, conical saucepan, with a long handle, and ? 
calculated to hold about two tablespoonfuls of 
water, is the instrument used. The fresh-roasted 
berry is pounded, not ground, and about a dessert- ‘ 
spoonful is put into the minute boiler; it is then 
nearly filled with water, and thrust among the 
embers. A few seconds suffice to make it boil, and 
the decoction, grounds and all, is poured out into a< 
small eup, which fits into a brass socket, much like 
the eup of an acorn, and holding the china cup as 
that does the acorn itself. The Turks seem to 
drink this decoction boiling, and swallow the. 
grounds with the liquid. We allow it to remain ac 
minute, in order to leave the sediment at the bot-§ 
tom. It is always taken plain; sugar or cream? 
would be thought to spoil it, and Europeans, after ¢ 
a little practice—(longer, however, than we had)— > 
are said to prefer it to the clear infusion drunk in 
France. In every hut, you will see these coffee-‘ 
boilers suspended, and the means for pounding the« 


roasted berry will be found at hand. pe a te, 


\ 


> nearly done. 


To Restore Fapep Parasois.—Sponge the? 
faded silk with warm water and soap; then, rub( 
them with a dry cloth; afterwards iron them on the 2 
inside with a smoothing iron. If the silk be old, it‘ 
may be improved by soaking with spirits, in which 2 
ease, the ironing should be done on the right side, ¢ 


¢ 
) 


thin paper being spread over to prevent glazing. > 


To Kriz Cockroacues.— Mix equal quantities of 


) the fire. 


article of food near where you set the mixture, 


[We don’t know the author of the following 
recipe for cooking a beefsteak, but presume it js qi 
correct. It reads as if it might be.] 

How To Cook A Beersteak.—When yon are » 
lucky as to get a beefsteak, don’t spoil it in the 
cooking. It should be cut nearly an ineh in thick 
ness, and divided—by the natural divisions, where 
practicable—into pieces the size of your hand, or 
thereabouts. Cut away most of the fat. If you 
happen to have such a thing as a beefsteak pounder 
in the house, put it into the fire, and burn it to a 
coal—the wood they are made of furnish capital 
coals for broiling ; but any coals will do, if they 
are hot enough. The best gridiron is the double 


2 one of wire, which you can shut your meat into, and 


turn without a fork, to let the juice out; but any 
gridiron will do, if it is clean. If you have much 
else to see to besides the steak, you had better have 


something else for breakfast, for it is a sin to put s 


¢ beefsteak over the coal, and leave it to warp, ani 


squirm, and dry up, until it is as tasteless as an 
old shoe. But, if you have a conscience void of 
offence with all men, and are able to concentrate 
your energies upon business, put your steak over 
Now, you must know that the outside of 
a piece of broiled meat must be crisp, and [turn it} 
nourishing. If you allow it to rest long with one 
side to the fire, {turn it] the juice and flavor rise to 
the surface, and are lost. The great art [turn it} 
is to expose the meat at the start, to such a 
intense heat, that [turn it] the fibres may be seared 
np in such a manner as to seal up, so to speak, 
the moisture. [Turn it.) Steak can be cooked in 
this way, until it will not look bloody when cut, 
[turn it] will satisfy fully those who like rare beef, 
without offending [turn it] those who prefer it well 
done. Butter is worse than wasted—of cours 
{turn it] you'll have it on the table for such » 
wish to disguise the taste of the beef, as well as 
pepper and salt. [Turn it.] Your motto is beef 
If your fire is a hot one, the steak is 
It may not be impertinent to suggest 
[turn it) that the potatoes being just done too, the 
family may gather around their hot plates, directly 
from the fire. There will be time for “grace” 
before eating, and you will be thankful after, 
whether it is customary or not in your family. 


Rice Pre.—Boil two tablespoonfuls of rice till 
very soft; then, strain through a sieve or coart 
cloth; add one egg, and milk, or thin cream, 


red lead and Indian meal with molasses, making it enough to fill a pie dish. Sweeten to the tast, 
sbout the consistency of paste. It is known to be a? and flavor with grated lemon peel. This is excellent 
eertain exterminator of roaches. A friend who was‘ if not baked tov much. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


[We take the following from Lewis’ Gymnastics, ‘and that fine silken quality of the muscular fibre, 
s periodical to which we referred in last number of ‘ which come only from an infinite repetition of light 
Home Magazine. ] > and ever varying feats, far more important than size. 


Strength and Health — ; aes gee 
. > Drinking Impure THater. 
It is quite a eommon idea that health keeps pace < 


vith strength. I know intelligent persons who> got, pitcher of iced water in a room inhabited, 
really think that you may determine the compara-< 44 in g few hours it will have absorbed from the 
tive health of a company of men by measuring their >room nearly all the perspired gases of the room, 
srms—that he whose arm measures twelve inches, < ine air of which will have become purer, but the 
is twice as healthy as he who measures but six. ¢ water utterly filthy. This depends on the fact that 

This strange and thoughtless misapprehension, has? . ater has the faculty of condensing and thereby 
given rise to nearly all the mistakes thus sar made > absolving all the gases, which it does without in- 
in the physical culture movement in this country. § creasing its own bulk. The colder the water is, the 

A friend of mine can lift nine hundred pounds, > greater its capacity to contain these gases. At 
and yet is an habitual sufferer from torpid liver, ‘ ordinary temperature a pint of water will contain 
rheumatism, and low spirits. I know many similar) pint of carbonic acid gas, and several pints of 
cases. The cartmen of our cities, who are Our¢ a imonia. This capacity is nearly doubled by 
strongest men, are far from the healthiest class, as d reducing the temperature to that of ice. Hence 
physicians will readily testify. water kept in the room awhile is always unfit for 

On the contrary, I have many friends and ac-S ... and should be often removed, whether it has 
quaintances who would stagger under three hundred ¢ 








become warm or not. And for the same reason, the 
water in a pump should all be pumped in the 
But I need not elaborate a matter so familiar? morning before any is used. That which has stood 
vith physicians and other observing people. Sin a pitcher over night is not fit for coffee water in 
No tests of health would prove more faulty than > the morning. Impure water is more injurious to 
a tape-line, or a lift at the scale beam. 


pounds, that are in capital case. 


P health than impure air, and every person should 
Suppose two brothers, twins, bank clerks, in > provide the means of obtaining fresh, pure water for 

bad health. They are measured around the arm.<¢ 41) domestic uses. 

Each marks exactly ten inches. They try the » obaleinthe 

scale beam. The bar rises at exactly three hundred ¢ # 

pounds, with each, Both seck health. 5 Sleeping under the Clothes. 
John goes to the gymnasium, lifts heavy dumb 2 ’ oi i 


] ; ; » a& . 
bells, and kegs of nails, until he can put up oneS Florence Nightingale says—There is reason to 
bundred and twenty-five pounds, and lift nine 


" : : S believe that not a few of the apparently unaccount- 
bundred, and his arm reaches fifteen inches. dable cases of scrofula among children proceed from 

Thomas goes to the mountains—fishes, hunts, 2 the habit of sleeping with the bead under the bed- 
spends delightful hours with the young ladies, and ¢ clothes, and eo inbaling air already breathed, which 
plays cricket. Upon measuring his arm, we find it ¢ 's farther contaminated by exhalation from the 
warcely larger than when he left town, while he in Parents are ais given to a similar 
can't put up sixty pounds, nor lift five hundred. Chabit; and it often happens that bed-clothes are 

But who doubts Thomas will return to the bank S so disposed that the patient must necessarily breathe 
counter the better man of the two ? ‘air more or less contaminated by exhalation from 

John should be the better man, if strength is the Sthe skin. A good nurse will be careful to attend 
principal and most essential condition of health ! 2 to this. It is an important part, so to speak, of 

And bere I must introduce, for the second time, ¢ ventilation. It may be worth while to remark, 
an illustration which is quite in point. 2 that when there is any danger of bed sores a 

A cireus usually contains among its performers ®¢ blanket should never be placed under a patient. 
man who lifts a cannon, weighing nearly or quite S r¢ retains damp, and acts like a poultice. Never 
balfaton, Then there are half a dozen riders and 2 use anything but light Whitney blankets as cover- 
vaulters, who have comparatively little strength. 5 ing for the sick. The heavy cotton, impervious 
If anybody supposes that the strong man has < counterpane is bad, for the very reason tbat it 
oy gt yo agg elastic ones, he we , keeps in the exhalations from the sick person, 
‘ Sore SS SRORP HORA, Me “while the blanket allows them to pass through. 
ne ie Sa Eoelpetoaegdoy seein 
and flexibility are far more important than strength, g -_ — fot ge BO ata il 

eir getting any sound sleep whatever. 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SUPREME ALLEGIANCE. 

The stern lesson that war is now teaching our < 
ountry, is one that will not be forgotten in the 
oming generations. Two great evils, from the 
very beginning of our national existence, have 
ruled in the masses of our people. On the one side, 
protected in person and property by a form of 
government the most liberal and beneficent the 2 
world has seen—a government not made for the 
few who desire to lord it over their fellow men, but 
to secure equal rights to all—the larger portion of 

ir citizens lost sight of the common good in an 
ibsorbing greed of gain; while another portion, 
took up the trade of politics, and managed our? 
public affairs in a way to secure ambitious or mer- 
enary ends. As human nature is, such a condition 
things could not long exist without national 
An indifferent people in the 


i 


aster of some kind. 
is of ambitious rulers, no matter what the form 


ie 
as 
f government, is always in dang r of betrayal, and 

whenever the price of betrayal is tempting enough, 

the crime will be consummated. 

Such a betrayal was long meditated by a faction 
wily, talented, wicked held high 

sitions of trust and influence in the nation; while 


of who 


men, 
pe 
the great body of citizens, though warned, at inter- 
of their machinations, could not be awakened 


Loyal in heart to the princi- 


val 
to a sense of danger. 
ples which lay at the foundations of our govern- 
ment, the people would not believe that, in free 


America, a lurking place for treason could be found, 
had small politicians 
but in half slumberous content, as they 
posed amid their farms and their merchandise, 
leluded themselves with the belief that no great 
could be wrought, trusting to the watchful eyes 


They confidence in and 


parties ; 


evil 
f opposing factions to see, and to the interests of 


versive of the constitution and rights of the people. 


yposing factions to denounce, any measure sub- 


In this movement of betrayal, a most remarkable 
fallacy was assumed; and it is one of the extraordi- 
nary features of the movement, that in vast sections 
of our country this fallacy, alike among the ignorant 
und the educated, was accepted as a great political 
truth that as to allegiance, a man’s duty was 

his state first and to his country afterwards— 
otwithstanding that in the Constitution of the 

nited States, it is expressly declared that the In- 


viz: 


strament, and all laws and treaties made under its 
vuthority, shall be “the supreme law of the land ;” 
snd that all state officers—legislative, executive ‘ 
ind judicial—shall take an oath to support the 
Constitution. Moreover, the Constitution, Art. I, 
See. 10th, forbids to states the exercise of any and? 
ill the rights of sovereign states. It is most re- 
markable and extraordinary, as we have said, that 
n the face of such clear and explicit declarations, > 
lestructive a fallacy could be assumed by men? 


(94) 


of standing before the world, and by them be taugh; 
the 
which, when the right time came, they were ; 


to uninstructed, or unreflective masses, }y 


consummate their wicked purposes in the overthroy 


rood government. How well their 


of this wise and 
evil work has been done, let rebellion in near 
one-third of our land attest. 

It is a discouraging fact, that many intelliges 
honest, well-meaning men, are unable to see, thy 
national allegiance is superior to state allegiance 
As well might the good of a single organ or member 
of the body be regarded as of higher consideration 
whole body, the life of whi 
d 
re the parts superior to the whok 
to the That 
whole is made up of parts, but the 
the 


than the good of the 
P 


pervades every part, and holds all in order a 
A 


consistence. 


) is the simple 


whole 
T 


parts suberat 


or the parts ? 


} 
ne 


question. 


destroy the general 
and the | 


and subsistence arts 


must fall into rnin. Thee 
What might be expected in the human body, if 


law of consistence e, 


nclusion is irresistil 


any portion of it were to assume an antagonism 
the supreme law governing the whole, we now » 
in the g eat body of our nation. Terrible dis 
suffering, l 
the only hope in either ease, is the same—it 


woe, and impending destruction! At 
a restoration of that true order which comes from a 
execution, in all parts of our country, of the suprem 
This, the common instinct of gelf-preservatio 
do the hand 


other issue being left by t 


law. 


now requires us to by strong 


military power, no 
enemies of our peace and safety. War is a terrible 


r than destruction, 


thing, but war is better t 

From the beginning of this great contest with 
the ambitious and wicked enemies of the peopl 
who cry “rule or ruin,” our heart has not failed us 


fur a moment. God is just; and His guiding hani 


is ever among the nations. He permits evil to geis 
boldness and power, in order that its true quality 
may be seen, and its destruction follow the more 
certainly. It is the slow, creeping, hidden poiso 
most to The 


can meet, force agai 


from which we have fear. 


fT 


on, 


strength of right marshal ou 


enemy, with mask we 


force, and in the 
armies and do battle victoriously. 

It was needful in our national regeneration, that 
we should have this fiery ordeal. Out of it we sha 
come purer and stronger, and more fitted to take 
our right place amon We shall have 


il government than before; be 


r the nations, 


a stronger patio 
cause the people will understand the fundamental 


> law better, and be quick to comprehend its invasion 


After the smoke of battle clears, and the sun o 


truth again pours down his beams, they will peve 


‘trate to darkened chambers, and hidden recess’, 


. . . > if 
never before illumined except by the false glare 
theories made to deceive and not to enlighter. 
Moreover, treason will have cost so much to 
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traitors themselves, that it will ever after be re- 
garded as too dear an experiment to be again 
adventured. The nation will have proved itself too 
strong for internal enemies, as well as for outward 
toes, 


MRS. SOLOMON MITCHELL. 


It was the daily bread and water of Mrs. Solo- 
mon Mitchell’s soul—the meat without which it 
seemed her life would have been condemned to a 
perpetual fast, insteal of being the perpetual feast 
that it was—the hearing and the telling some new 
and evil thing about her neighbors. This habit of 
gossip, this prying into the history and business of 
other people, never lacked object and opportunity 
to keep them active and stimulated. No sorrow 
was so sacred, no silence or privacy so respected, 
that Mrs. Solomon Mitchell's tongue would not 
drag it to the light, and shine it all over with her 
sneers, and suspicions, and calumnies. For, it was 
the evil, and not the good, this woman always saw 
in those with whom she was brought in contact. 
Whatsoever was gracious or generous, whatsoever 
was good or lovely in others, these, she never de- 
ected: only the dark side, the wrong, the mistake, 
or the misfortune. 

Certainly, Mrs. Solomon Mitchell was a curse to 
the neighborhood where she lived, and the people 
vith whom she mingled, because calumny and 
slander were her especial recreation and delight— 
because her tongue was like a deadly poison, whose 
devouring blight fell on all which came within its 
way. She loved to “rake up” one’s antecedents. 
She would drink in greedily any story which de- 
preciated another, whether it was of sin committed, 
or sorrow endured, and no matter what delicate 
and generous reasons there were for burying some 
act of one’s youth in eternal oblivion—no matter 
what was the pressure of temptation in some hour 
of weakness, no matter what reason she had for 
believing the deed was repented of—forgiven of 
od, and forgotten of man—Mrs. Solomon Mitchell 
hunted it up, and exultaptly held it to the light, in 
all its barrenness and deformity. 

If anybody was rich, Mrs. Solomon Mitchell 
could remember the time when they, or their an- 
cestors, could “searcely keep soul and body to- 
gether.” If anybody was struggling with poverty, 
and an honorable pride, this woman indulged in 
ull kinds of backbitings and whisperings, calculated 
‘0 wound and deride them. 

And, the envies and jealousies, the hatreds and 
heartburnings, the pain and the tears, which lie 
at the door of Mrs. Solomon Mitchell's soul, are 


‘wey not written in the book of God’s remem- - 


brance ? 

And yet, this woman would in no wise recognize 
the character which we have painted as her own— 
‘he would be wholly appalled if she knew it were 
attributed to her, and believe herself the most slan- 


dored and injured of women, as she now regards | 


oa 
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herself a respectable, consistent, and valuable 
member of society. 

And Mrs. Solomon Mitchell certainly has her 
good qualities. Dangerous as her presence is in 
any household, there is no person in a sick chamber 
whose hand is more swift and deft than hers—none 
who, at times, can be outdone in thoughtful, gen- 
erous acts, to the very people whom her words 
‘bite and devour.” 

Dear reader, it is sad enough that we must write 
thus of any of our sex; but, we ask your own 
knowledge and experience, whether we bave in any 
wise colored or embellished the facts—whether 
Mrs. Solomon Mitchell is not a typical representa- 
tive of a large class of gossips, who leaven their 
whole speech with the gall and bitterness of slan- 
der. Of course, we have chosen an extreme ease 
to illustrate this habit, but we are often shocked 
at the avidity with which intelligent and generally 
estimable women will hear and tell anything evil 
of their neighbors and acquaintances. 

Persons who would not intentionally injure 
others, at the root of whose feelings lies neither 
envy, jealousy, or malice, will, either from a habit 
of thoughtlessness or curiosity, listen to and relate 
anything they can get hold of which will injure or 
deteriorate another, as if they did not know that 
words wound more than blows—as if to speak evil, 
was not often more harmful in its results, than to 
do it. 

What right have you to speak evil of another? 
If you have nothing good to tell, keep still, 
unless there is some wrong to be righted, some in- 
justice to expose, which duty demands should be 
openly condemned. Learn to watch for all that is 
pleasant, and agreeable, and lovely, among those 
with whom you are thrown. Speak of it to others, 
and so shall your own heart and character grow 
sweet and mellow with the charity that “is not 
easily provoked, and that thinketh no evil.” 

And where there is, or has been wrong, try and 
find all the palliating circumstances there may be 
in youth, or ignorance, or education ; for, these go 
far to excuse many faults and misfortunes. 

Good breeding and sound education will, of 
course, do much to prevent this habit of gossip, and, 
for this reason alone, we would earnestly advise— 
“Let every girl be educated;” for, her thoughts 
and feelings will then necessarily have broader 
and higher aims; they will move in a wider 
orbit, and she will have loftier interests than the 
petty details of her neighbors’ affairs. 

But, great a stimulant as ignorance is to gossip, 
we know that jealousy, and envy, and petty malice, 
may exist with any cultivation of the intellect, and 
that a right heart, a heart whose springs are filled 
with the soft falling rains of God’s love—that has 
in it the “spirit that was in Christ,” can alone 
possess that true charity which no good breeding, 
and no knowledge can bestow—the charity whose 
silver veil softens and enshrouds the faults of others, 
as the saintly moonlight falls over bare rocks, and 
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barren fields, and hides them in its still, shining 
folds. 

And, as one day we shall all, standing before 
God, need alike the eternal love and pity for our 
own souls—as we hope for mercy then, let as now 
be charitable, tender-hearted, forbearing with, and 


forgiving one another. V. F. T. 


‘THERE SHALL BE NO PAIN THERE.” 


This promise is one of the golden clusters that 
grow on that vine planted for the healing of the 
nations, the Bible! How blessed a promise of the 
life that is to come is this one, those only can know 
who have walked long and frequently under the 
shadows of weariness and suffering. 

“Nor pain there,” to struggle with, and endure ; 
no burdens laid upon the eager spirit, which the 
weak frame cannot sustain ; no work, under which 
heart and strength fail, and which is at last laid 
nournfully aside; of 


brain and 


no long hours fever and 
restlessness 


the 


His jewels! 


; no overtasked nerves in 


homestead of those whom God shall number as 


So, be comforted ye that mourn! Green and 
shining, rise the banks beyond the dark valley, and 
sweet healing is in the winds that wander off from 
e meadows, freighted with blossoms fairer than 
e roses and lilies of earth ! 
fake through your pilgrimage this promise—let 
new incentive, and strength, and comfort to 


you—* There shall be no pain there !” Vv. F. T. 


EXPANDING THE CHEST. 
A medical writer gives the following method of 
expanding the chest, which is so simple and easy 
ittainment, that almost any one may adopt it. 
ake 


a strong rope, and fasten it toa beam over 
ul: to the lower end of the rope, attach a stick 
ee feet long, convenient to 
ids “ The be 

of the stick, which shoul hang six or eight 
Let 


, with the hands two or three feet apart, and 


grasp with the 


rope should fastened to the 


inches above the head. & person grasp this 


swing, very moderately at first—perhaps only bear 
l ht, 


the weig if very weak—and gradually increase, 


xs the muscles gain strength from the exercise, 


intil it may be used from three to five times daily. 
7 connection of the arms with the body (with 
the exception of the clavicle, with the sternum, or 
breast bone) being a muscular attachment to the 
ribs, the effect of this exercise is to elevate the ribs, 
and enlarge the chest; and, as nature allows no 
vacuum, the lungs expand to fill the cavity, in- 
creasing the volume of air—the natural purifier 
of blood—and preventing the congestion or the 
deposit of tuberculous matter. I have prescribed 
the above for all cases of hemorrhage of the lungs, 
and threatened consumption of thirty-five years, 
and have been able to increase the measure of the 
chest from two to four inches within a few months, 


and with good results. But, especially as a pre- 
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would recommend this exercise, 


Let 


those who love life, cultivate a well-formed, capa 


ventive, I 


cious chest. The student, the merchant, the seden 


tary, the young of both sexes—ay, all, should have 
a swing, upon which to stretch themselves daily 


and Iam morally certain that if this were to hk 


practiced by the rising generation, in a dregs 


} 


allowing a free and full development of the body 


thousands—yes, tens of thousands, would be saved 


from the ravages nsumption.” 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 

Many who, in times past, were able to turn their 
backs on our hot and dusty city for weeks during 
the summer solstice, and cool themselves at the 
Capes and Newport, or amid the mountains and 
lakes of Vermont and Canada, now find themselves 

2cheecked by the limitations of ways and means. 
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To these, we would suggest cheaper attractions, 
and nearer at home. 

Among these attractions, we would name the 
Lehigh Valley, with Mauch Chunk and the coal 
regions; Bethlehem, and the Delaware Water Gap ; 
all cheaply accessible from our city, and abounding 
in natural beauty. Opening into the lines leading 
to this picturesque region, we have the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad, passing through a beautiful 
country, and terminating at Bethlehem, where 
connections are made with the Lehigh Valley 
Road, passing upwards through Allentown, the 
Lehigh Water Gap, and Mauch Chunk, and down- 
wards, by Easton, from which point, the cars on 
the Belvidere road convey passengers to the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. 

If you have not visited Mauch Chunk, and the 
celebrated Switeh Back Railroad, and you have a 
few days and a few dollars set apart for a summer 
excursion, take onr advice, and make the acquaint- 
ance of a region abounding in attractions. A trip 
on the Switch Back Railroad, from Mauch Chunk 
to the coal mines, is a thing to be remembered. 
We had that exhilarating pleasure one day last 
summer, and can feel even now the thrill that 
went along our nerves, as we swept down the 
mountain-side, under the impulse of gravitation 
alone. 

A day or two in Allentown, may be spent with 
pleasure and profit. If you go there, visit, by all 
means, a celebrated rock on the top of the Lehigh 
range of mountains—*“ Bauer’s Rock,” from which 
you look down, hundreds of feet, into “Saucon 
Valley,” one of the sweetest, dreamiest, love- 
iest of vales, mapped with farms, and teeming 
with vegetation. A drive of a few hours, in almost 
any direction, around Allentown, will riehly repay 
you for the time. The scenery is not bold, but 
picturesque, and full of streams and gushing 
springs. Across the Lehigh river, a short distance 
above, is Catasauqua, with its immense iron furnaces, 
well worthy of a visit. 

Try this region of country, and you will never 
regret the acquaintance. 





THE LAST TOUCH, 
We do not know the author of the following 
ines, but what a life history is included in their 
brief space, 


‘He did not see me, baby, or know that I was there— 

Didn't know that I was watching him, and close be- 
side his chair; 

His soul was in his work, dear, or it would never be 
such, 

Such as the world will find it, after the finishing 
touch. 


MRS. ANNA ARTHUR. 
Inscribed to her son, T. S. Arthur. 
Thou hast gone home at evening; and thy life 
Was rounded outward to its four score years, 
uike the calm of a spring day that stands still 
And listens for the summer. Thou hast walked 
The long path of thy pilgrimage with feet 
Shod with the sandals of the peace of God. 
And so serene a light upon thy face 
That looking on it, sometimes, I have thought, 
“Gives God His angels such?” 


To thee be brought 
No crowns nor laurels; that still brow of thine 
Its gentle, and its gracious womanhood 
Wore meekly, as we dream the children did 
Christ's blessing on their heads! 


And thou hast set 
Thy name of Wife and Mother, with such pearls 
Of brave and loving deeds, that from the robe 
Of thy life folded up, and rolled away, 
They drop down shining. 


Thou didst hear God's voice, 
After long waiting in the evening's cool; 
And thou didst go out softly, while fond eyes 
Watched the gates close behind thee. 


Oh, not oft 
Are silver hairs o’er so serene a brow 
Parted for the last slumber !—oh, not oft 
Falls a life mellow from the boughs of time, 
As thy life fell to rest! 


And now sleep sweet, 
Thy work “well done!” Thy feet have walked to-day 
Amid the white tents pitched along that shore, 
Where thy heart went before; the waters break 
Their shining surf upon those peaceful banks; 
And round thee hath the mighty welcome rolled, 
“ Enter into the rest prepared of God!” vV.F.7 





EXTRAVAGANCE, 

The general monetary embarrassment will en- 
force economy in all our homes, and many luxuries 
will be surrendered which have hitherto been 
deemed almost indispensable to comfort. The 
wonderful prosperity of our country has led to 
extravagant habits of living, fatal alike to repubti- 
ean and Christian simplicity, and it may be hoped 


>that adversity will teach wise lessons. The Spring - 
field Republican has some plain remarks on female 


extravagance: 


“This is a hard subject for us to touch upon, 
especially with words of fault-finding. A woman 


>does look so prettily when well dressed, that, 
-until some startling developments have rendered 


it imperative, we have refrained from saying a word 
against the extravagant outlays that are now made 
for female dress. We think that we do not “ stretch 
the truth” in stating that the dress of woman costs 
two dollars now where it did one ten years ago. 


> It is now silk everywhere, or an expensive fabric of 


> wool; and cotton is universally at a discount. The 


“So spake the youthful mother, beside her infant’s 


, 


- 


So toiled the artist father, for glory and for btead; Ss 


Oh, World, be just but generous, for in each work of 2 
art 

May hang a household’s destiny, or bleed a human 
heart.” ‘ 





 shop-girl stands in silk behind the eounter, and as 


the shop-girl wears the dress thut the fashionable 
woman did ten years ago, the latter is obliged to 
adopt a fabric of a more costly character, so that 


where the dollar silk was once good enough, the 


heavy three dollar moire antique will alone suffice. 
Ten to twenty dollars are now paid for a hat, where 
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five and ten dollars were once considered extrava- 
It is thus in every department of female 
dress. This tendency to over-dress was once con- 
sidered an American vulgarity; but there is no 
lack of extravagance abroad now, and societies 
have already been formed in European continental 
cities for its suppression. 

“The singular fact has been pretty widely pub- 
lished that in Boston, during the past year, the 
number of marriages has been reduced twenty per 
cent. from the previous year. Now we have not‘ 
the slightest doubt that this fact grows out of the 

nscivus inability of young men, starting in life 
and business, to support wives in a manner conso- 
nant with the present requisitions of social life. 
Girls must keep house and keep it in style, or they 
must board in a costly boarding-house, and dress 
in &@ manner corresponding to that entertained by 
the daughters of the millionaire. There is no more 
of the occupation of the humble home at first, no 
more of the self-denial by which the wife becomes 
the sharer of the young husband’s poverty and 
struggles; no more of adaptation of life to cireum- 
stances by which the wife grows up with the 
husband into fortune; but marriage must now 
bring at once all the advantages and all the show 
f fortune, or it may not be indulged. In other 
words, marriage has become a costly and rare 
luxury, to be had only for money, and not that 
unrestricted connection of accordant 


gant. 


natural and 
loves and lives which is necessary to the happiness 
of both man and woman, and essential to the purity 
and progress of society. 

“This puts a serious face upon the matter—a 
very serious face. In the history of every nation, 
that which bas operated as a bar to marriage of the 
sexes has been the nurse of vice. A man who has 
really made up his mind that he cannot afford to 
be married, and that be must lay aside all hope of 
t for years, at least, is in a dangerous position. ‘ 
He has lost some of the most powerful restraints 
trom vice that have ever influenced him; and 
while he adopts a course that unfits him for the 
pure pleasures of home and connubial life, the 


‘ungathered roses” still cling to the “ ancestral ( 


ee,” and wither where they hang. However 
nuch men may feel the cost of woman's extrava- 
vance, and however little they can afford it, woman 

els it still more, and can afford it still less, 

“The general idea of living is altogether above 
mark of Christian prudence, or sound social ‘ 
policy. The prudent reduction of the cost of living 
indirectly increases the prosperity of business. 
Men complain that they cannot make money, and 
yet they earn money enough. 
lars saved from an annual expenditure of $2,000 is 5 
a snug little sum to lay up every year, and there 
are few families expending this sum who would not 
be just as well, nay, better off, with the reduction. 
We would by po means exempt men from the 
charge of extravagance, but we do not think their 
expenses have been increased in the degree of those 
of their wives and daughters. It is hard denying 2 
women anything, but if they are true women they 
will ask nothing unreasonable.” 


the 
tie 


STRONG MEN. 

A writer well says:—‘ There can be no question 
among philosophic observers of men and events, ° 
that fixedness of purpose is a grand element of< 
future success. Weather-cock men are Nature's > 
failures. They are good for nothing. Better down- < 


right pig obstinacy, than eternal vacillation ; better § 


HOME 
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wilful blindness to danger, however menacing 
than the hesitancy which is forever weighing th 
possibilities of defeat against the chances of viv 
tory. The men of action, whose names are writty 
imperishable on the page of history, were men 
iron. Silky fellows may do for intrigue; but th 
founders, and and liberators, a» 
saviours of empires, have all been of the warrio; 
metal. No human being who habitually halts be 
tween two opinions—who cannot decide promptly 
and, having decided, act as if there was no suci 
word as fail, can ever be great; as Cesar never 
would have crossed the Rubicon, nor Washingto: 
the Delaware, had they not fixed their stern gax 
on objects far beyond the perils at their feet. 


conquerors, 


A GOOD RULE. 

A man who is rich now was yery poor when ; 
boy. When asked how he got his riches, he replied 
“ My father taught me never to play till my wor 
was finished, and never to spend my money untij | 
had earned it. If I had but one hour’s work in « 
day, I must do that the first thing, and in an bow 
and after this I was allowed to play; and I the 
could play with much more pleasure than if I bad 
the thought of an unfinished task before my min 
I early formed the habit of doing everything ir 
time, and it became perfectly easy to do go. It 


to this I owe my prosperity.” 


“A bad temper is a curse to the possessor, and 
its influence is most deadly wherever it is found 
It is allied to martyrdom, to be obliged to live with 
one of a complaining temper. To hear one eterna 
murmuring, to have every 


round of complaint and 
pleasant thought scared away by their evil spir 
is, in truth, a sore trial. It is like the sting 

scorpion—a perpetual nettle, destroying your peace 
rendering life a burden. Its influence 
deadly; and the purest and sweetest atmosphere * 
a deadly miasma wherever thit 
It has been said truly, tha 
let the bad tempers of othert 


is m 


contaminated into 
evil genius prevails. 

while we ought not to 
influence us, it would be as unreasonable to spreads 
plaster of Spanish flies upon the skin, and not ex 
pect it to draw, as to think of a family not suffer 
ing because of the bad temper of any of its member. 


One string out of tune will destroy the music of 


instrument otherwise perfect; so, if all the mew 


2 bers of a neighborhood and family do not cultivate 


a kind and affectionate temper, there will be disco: 
and every evil work.” 


Ie Along the line of the North Pennsylvans 
Rail Road, are many delightful towns and village: 
where those who wish to pass a summer in the 
Ceountry with their families will meet with desirable 


accommodations. 


“A beautiful woman, destitute of virtue, is like + 
fair flower growing in a wilderness, emitting ™ 
grateful fragrance, and containing in the midst « 
its rare beauty a secret and deadly poison.” 
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